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What 
does the 

world’s largest 
library 

of 


classroom films 


offer 


a statement from C. SCOTT FLETCHER, president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


For 19 years,.this has been the objective of EBFilms and its 
predecessor company, ERPI: 


To produce true teaching films that are absorbing, au- . 


thentic, technically excellent and educationally effective. 


Whatever your teaching problem... whether you need one film 
or many...you can select EBFilms with confidence. Each EBFilm is téacher-tested ...cre- 
ated in collaboration with a leading subject-matter specialist... produced by educators for 


classroom use by educators. 


Today, EBFilms is the world’s largest source of classroom motion 

pictures ...all made to that high standard. EBFilms offers you more than 500 titles...a 
"wide range of individual subjects, whole series of films to match comprehensive courses, 
the perfect source for your school’s basic film library. Write today for the new, complete 
catalog of EBFilms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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“DEAR EDITOR’: 


“May we congratulate Miss Michela Robbins 
for the splendid article “Films for the 
Church” (Vol. 8 No. 12). ... While at first 
reading the mentions of Cathedral seemed un- 
complimentary, we later realized that our 
pictures had made a deep impression on the 
reviewer and left her feeling “something was 
lacking.” This is perhaps the reason why 
Cathedral Films are so widely used in the 
church. We do not attempt to “resolve” but 
merely to present... . We believe each mem- 
ber of the clergy should be allowed to draw 
the conclusion which best suits his congrega- 
tion. This is the difference between visual 
aids and entertainment. . . . Miss Robbins 
pointed her finger at our small budgets and 
short shooting schedules . . . but no mention 
was made of our ability to work in Hollywood 
with all-union picture professionals, pay ma- 
jor producer rates and rents and still emerge 
with a film. . . . Please forgive us for in- 
dulging in production data but therein lies 
the answer to a true criticism of religious 
films; nor should reference be omitted to 
the “slow return of negative cost.” Unless a 
film organization is supported by unlimited 
donations it must depend on a large body of 
members willing to pay for and promote the 
use of religious films. In our case the budget 
is determined by the current income from 
rentals. All indications show an increase in 
usage and purchase of religious films but the 
years required to recoup original production 
costs have not decreased noticeably.” .. . 
(Rev.) James K. Friedrich, Cathedral Films, 
Hollywood. 


l6mm “Birthday” Number 


“I can’t resist a word or two of praise for 
your last number of FILM NEWS. This is one 
fine job of research, writing and presentation 
—the kind of a magazine that will stay in the 
archives of the film business for many years 
to come.” . . . Mary Louise Alexander, The 
Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn. 


* * * 


“... You have managed to crowd into the 
pages of this number a vast quantity of in- 
formation I know will come as absolutely new 
to most persons in the industry. A new gen- 
eration, in great need of tradition, has lately 
come into command and its members should 
be greatly benefitted by the feast you have 
provided. I, as an old-timer, will be forgiven 
if I pause at a statement or two, because I so 
readily acknowledge they are inconsequential 
matters far outweighed by the mass of truth. 
In all cases they are slips by your signed con- 
tributors and responsibility must lie on their 
doorsteps. Anyway, it’s a grand magazine. Con- 
gratulations.” . . . Arthur Edwin Krows, 


“I have just had the opportunity of read- 
ing your Anniversary issue. I have noted with 
interest the amount of space devoted to the 
history of 16mm films and the fact that little 
or no mention was made of the tremendous 
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contribution the 16mm industry made to World 
War II effort. The 16mm film program of the 
Office of War Information and the War 
Finance Division of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment was without question the greatest 
contributing factor to the sudden and rapid 
growth in the use of 16mm films in education, 
religion, industry and numerous other fields. 
. . . In this program we must never fail to 
recognize C. R. Reagan who was always travel- 
ing the nation, preaching that films were one 
of the most important weapons in keeping the 
home front informed.” . . . Merriman H. 
Holtz, Screen Adettes, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
(Newly elected NAVED president). 


* * * 


“Just a note to congratulate you on you 
25th Anniversary of 16mm issue. Being a new- 
comer to the field myself, I have learned a lot 
from the historical articles and am making 
sure that this number of FILM NEWS will 
be permanently filed for reference.” . . . 
Florence Anderson, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 


* * * 


“Your 25th Anniversary of 16mm issue is a 
splendid contribution to better understand- 
ings of the audio-visual field. I found it per- 
fectly fascinating reading, and I am sure I 
would have even if I had not known so many 
people about whom you wrote. This issue gives 
new perspective to the 16mm motion picture 
field. . . . I am also aware of the kind of 
imagination and downright, tireless energy it 
took to produce such an issue. Congratula- 
tions.”... Paul C. Reed, Director, Dept. of 
Visual and Radio Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Rochester, N Y. 


* * * 


“Congratulations on your 25th Anniversary 
of 16mm issue! I am delighted to see more 
and more advertising coming into a magazine 
which, in my opinion, is such a good adver- 
tising medium.” . . . C. Scott Fletcher, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, 
lll. 


* * * 


“T am amazed at the amount of informa- 
tion there is in this issue. From other bio- 
graphical sketches I learned much that was 
new and very interesting to me—about former 
associates. The honor of appearing in such 
distinguished company as you have assembled 
in this issue is indeed most flattering and 
you deserve great editorial credit for such a 
really remarkable result.” . . . Willard B. 
Cook, N. Y. 


© FILM NEWS is published by the Film 
News Co., (owner, R. Lee), The Pent- 
house, 15 W. 38th Street, N. Y. C. 18; 
Tel. LAckawanna 4-2709. Editor, Rohama 
Lee. Contributing editors: Dr. Irene 
Cypher, C. Morgan Jones, Walter E. 
Johnson, Lillian Wachtel, Yvonne Jones. 
Copyright 1948 by Film News Co. Sub- 
scription, $3.50 in U. S. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and-do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Down by the Sea (1 reel) 
Down on Canada’s east coast are the 
seaside playgrounds of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies; Québec is a 


focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Skyline Skiing (1 reel) 
In Canada’s mountain ski country, the 
Banff—Lake Louise area, powder snow 
lies deep, and skiing is king of sports. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


The Outside Run (1 reel) 
A holiday cruise among the fiords and 
scenic splendors of the West Coast of 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 


Happy Voyage (2 reels) 
A “White Empress” sails for Liverpool. 
Passengers enjoy carefree days at sea... 
thrill to Britain’s countryside...Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh and London. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 
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An Education 


in Edueational Films 


Y education in educational films started 

unexpectedly three years ago when I 
was in Burma. The Stillwell Road had been 
completed in the face of almost incredible 
obstacles, and the only serious danger that 
remained was the prevalence of malarial mos- 
quitoes. To instruct the natives in the elemen- 
tary precautions to be taken against the dis- 
ease, we made up some film slides greatly 
magnifiying the size of the mosquito so as to 
clearly illustrate, the means by which the dead- 
ly germ was carried. To my dismay, at the 
first showing of the film, the audience burst 
into paroxysms of laughter. I asked the Chi- 
nese lad seated next to me the cause of the 
merriment. “In America,” he said, “maybe you 
have great big mosquitoes like elephants and 
they must be dangerous. But here we have 
teeny bitsy ones which only give you a little 
itch.” 

It is possible to exaggerate the size of a 
malarial mosquito but I cannot overstate the 
profound uneasiness which arose from four 
years of intimate association with thousands 
of American GI’s. The world has never seen 
a more lovable group of young men, gallant, 
gay, generous, and ingenious. But along with 
these virtues, were their ignorance, intolerance 
and indifference. Suddenly catapulted into ex- 
citing ancient cultures such as those of China, 
India, Italy and Egypt, nowhere did more 
than a minute percentage indicate the faintest 
awareness of the mystery and miracle of their 
new surroundings. Nothing in their previous 
education had conditioned them to be inter- 
ested in the history, the customs, the religions 
or the ideas of the people among whom they 
were stationed. They measured civilization in 
terms of motor power, and human dignity on 
the basis of sanitary installations. I saw the 
warmth of our original welcome in all these 
countries fade to hostility as a consequence of 
our boorishness, prejudices and even arrogance. 
It seems to me, that the peace of the world is 
threatened not solely by the dark suspicions 
and fanatic ideologies of our totalitarian ene- 
mies, but also by the complete failure of 
American education to inculcate in our youth 
broad human interests and sympathies. 
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By 
ARTHUR L. MAYER 


Reprinted by permission of 
“The Screen Writer.” 


I vowed that if I ever got back home I would 
try to lead a better and more useful life. I 
would seek to atone for all the bad pictures 
I had made and shown to adults, by producing 
some for children, that would broaden their 
horizons and make them more fully aware of 
the common needs and aspirations of all peo- 
ple. I knew little about modern educational 
procedure and less about modern educational 
thought. I had been a picture exhibitor, im- 
porter and producer all my life. I had played 
a pigmy part in the gigantic task of creating 
films for the Army, which served with vast 
success to train young men for the job of kill- 
ing. I was convinced that we could use pic- 
tures equally effectively to train youngsters for 
the job of living. We would show them the 
Seven Seas as links binding rather than divid- 
ing the world; the Polar regions, not as vast 
frozen wastes, but as the heavenly highways 
of the future; the islands of the Pacific, not 
as tropical paradises inhabited by irresistible 
sarong-clad sirens, but as strategic stepping 
stones between East and West. I wanted to 
make pictures for our children while their 
minds were still sensitive and tender, about 
the children of other countries equally tender 
and sensitive, going to school for the first 
time, wearing shoes for the first time, cele- 
brating their religious ceremonies that are the 
equivalent of ours. I wanted to show our young 
people the people of all lands seeking to satis- 
fy what all men need of food, clothing and 
shelter, healing the sick, rearing their off- 
spring, working in fields and shops, developing 
institutions of government, expressing in color, 
line and dance their love of the beauty of 
nature, God and man. 


PROMPTLY upon my return to the United 

States two years ago, I proceeded to 
screen some 600 so-called educational pictures. 
For many years I have spent a large part of 
my time looking at Hollywood B product. In- 
deed, I am frequently referred to in movie 
circles as the greatest living authority on bad 
motion pictures. To my amazement, it seemed 
that a large percentage of the teaching films 
that I screened had been made by men of an 
even lower grade of intelligence than those 


ARTHUR L. MAYER, a theatre man 
for many years, is perhaps best known 
for his operation of the Rialto in New 
York in association with Joseph Bur- 
styn. He has imported many outstand- 
ing foreign films including the memo. 
rable Open City. For war services, as 
Assistant to the Chairman of the Amer. 
ican Red Cross, he was decorated by 
the President, with the Medal of Merit, 


who turned out the murder, mystery and men- 
ace films in which I have specialized. Many 
of the teaching films seemed to me little more 
than illustrated lectures. Many seemed to be 
on subjects which could be taught just as well 
by traditional methods. Many seemed to rely 
too greatly on live action and too little on 
the infinite capacity of animation. Many, to 
my limited intelligence at any rate, seemed 
to cover so large a range of ideas or so wide 
a segment of human experience as to be con- 
fusing rather than enlightening. Few of them 
seemed to me to take advantage of the par- 
ticular talent of the film for converting the 
abstract into concrete unforgettable images. 
None of them seemed to me to be made by 
showmen with the gift of making the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge an exciting and dramatic 
adventure. 

Since then, experience has made me vastly 
more charitable, I have tried to make educa- 
tional pictures myself and discovered to my 
cost, the discouragements incurred in simul- 
taneously seeking to satisfy prominent aca- 
demic authorities, associations of teachers, sub- 
ject matter experts, visual education directors, 
script writers and motion picture technicians. 
I have also become better acquainted with 
the economic status of the industry and dis- 
covered that educational pictures today are 
not made by morons, but by entrepreneurs un- 
derstandably eager to secure some small profit 
on their investment of time and money. Only 
rarely does any picture attain a sale of 400 
prints in a year. Most subjects sell far fewer. 
The average selling price, less the cost of 
merchandising for a one reel film, is $30.00. 
In other words, the gross return on a highly 
successful one reel picture is approximately 
$12,000, and ordinarily far less. Deducting 
overhead, depreciation and other inevitable 
operating expenses, it is obvious that a man 
who makes educational pictures consistently 
budgeted over $8,000 a reel is going to end 
up in the red at the end of the year. But no- 
body, however gifted or industrious, who 
makes pictures costing $8,000 or less, is going 
to turn out films that will have stature and 
standing in American education. 
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The funds for our enterprise were contrib- 
uted by the Motion Picture Association. For 
a considerable number of years, indeed since 
1936, the Association has been engaged in vari- 
ous cooperative educational projects with or- 
ganizations such as the American Council on 
Education, and has spent several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in seeking to test existing visual 
aids in the schools to ascertain a basis for 
designing new films of greater merit. These 
and many other activities, indicate the deep 
interest of the Association in educational pic- 
tures, an interest which was so encouraging 
that at one stage in the proceedings we even 
dared to dream of a $10,000,000 foundation 
to promote cheaper projectors, improved class- 
room facilities, more widespread training of 
teachers in the use of films and a steady flow 
of pictures created by educators and movie 
makers working in close coordination. 

Actually, however, we wound up with an 
appropriation from the Association of $100,000 
which was later reduced to $75,000. By this 
standard you may measure the vast chasm be- 
tween my educational aspirations and my edu- 
cational achievements to date! For another 
yawning gulf between promise and perform- 
ance I was not responsible. When I returned 
from a trip to Germany a year and a half ago, 
I was genuinely shocked to read releases in 
the newspapers speaking of the proposed 
production of “model films,” and statements 
that “a new standard for producers of class- 
room films was about to be established.” No 
such wild claims were in my mind or those of 
the Association representatives with whom I 
dealt. The project was first referred to at our 
meetings by the modest title of “sample films.” 
This was later changed to the innocuous if 
lugubrious soubriquet of Pilot Films. “Model 
films” was a press representative’s pipe dream. 

Otherwise our arrangement was simple and 
unmarred by misunderstanding. I contributed 
my time; the Association, as a public relations 
gesture, contributed its money and did not 
seek in any way to influence the enterprise. 
Our joint purpose was to produce five or six 
pictures at a reasonable cost, to ascertain 
what if anything, the movie industry had to 
offer in the field of teaching films. It was 
understood from the outset, that the teaching 
effectiveness of the films produced must be 
demonstrated by classroom tests before they 
were released and that a reasonable amount 
of the appropriation should be held in reserve 
to make whatever changes these tests proved 
desirable. Such tests were instituted in New 
Haven late last spring under the auspices of 
Dr. Mark May of Yale University on the three 
pictures produced to date. 


I ALSO turned for cooperation and enlight- 

enment to a group of textbook publishers 
associated in an enterprise known as _ the 
Teaching Films Survey. They were in a stra- 
tegic position to be well aware of educational 
bottlenecks where teaching films could suc- 
cessfully be used as a substitute for traditional 
methods. They had a specialized knowledge 
of subject matter, of competent available au- 
thors and of the needs and viewpoints of 
schoo superintendents and principals. In ad- 
dition, their advice on marketing procedures 
and their capacity to prepare brochures on 
the films we proposed to produce, all seemed 
to point to them as particularly desirable asso- 


ciates in an educational film project—and such 
they proved to be. 

Under the procedure which we adopted, rep- 
resentatives of the Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures worked with the publishers’ experts in 
selecting the subjects which they considered 
the most desirable, the age level to which the 
subject should be addressed and the objectives 
of each picture. After the objectives had been 
agreed upon, a production outline was pre- 
pared showing the nature of the teaching 
problem, a description of the audience for 
whom the film was intended, and a list of the 
facts which the film was suppossed to teach. 
Next, the subject was assigned to one of the 
textbook publishers whose firm had a particu- 
lar competency to deal with it and they se- 
lected a subject matter expert to write a basic 
memorandum. This memo was submitted to the 
Commission for checking with key people 
in the educational field. This was followed by 
a reconciliation of divergent views between the 


‘author of the memo and the advisory con- 


sultants. After this reconciliation was effected, 
the treatment agreed upon was turned over to 
a script writer who proceeded to whip the 
material into script form. This, of course, again 
had to be the subject of further communica- 
tions and conferences attended by teaching 
specialists in the subject matter field, direc- 
tors of visual education as well as those active- 
ly engaged on the film such as the script 
writer, the producer and myself. If and when 
we agreed on the final script, I had to then 
battle out with the producer the painful detail 
of cost, and when these proved too high, to 
chisel with the experts for eliminations. 

We had hoped to make the pictures in the 
major company studios but financial obstacles 
proved insuperable and the three pictures thus 
far produced were all turned out by inde- 
pendent documentary producers; Subtraction, 
by John Grierson’s organization, The World 
Today; Osmosis by Affiliated Film Producers 
(Van Dyke, Jacoby, Rodakiewicz and Ferno) ; 
and The Seasons by Film Graphics, composed 
of two fugitives from the Disney Studio. None 
of the three films are entirely satisfactory, as 
Dr. May’s tests are demonstrating, if indeed 
it were not already obvious to their realistic- 
minded producers. If remade tomorrow, they 
could in many ways be improved, but the one 


Among notable 
Mayer and 
Burstyn im- 

ports is Paisan, 

(another Rob- 
erto Rossellini 
production) , 
now in its 
6th month at 
the World The- 
atre, N. Y.C. 

Carmela Sazio 
and Robert 

Van Loon star 

in the Sicilian 

episode. 
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thing we could not do would be to reduce 
their cost. Subtraction, running a reel and a 
half, cost approximately $16,000; Osmosis, 
two reels, $22,000; The Seasons, two reels in 
color, $20,000. A fourth proposed film on 
Roger Williams and Religious Tolerance, was 
projected and a script prepared by Leonard 
Spigelgass. It required, however, competent 
actors, sets and costumes and has not as yet 
been produced because we could find no major 
producer prepared to make it for less than 
$60,000. None of the films I have mentioned 
paid any remuneration for the services of edu- 
cational advisors or picture technicians. If 
such costs had been added, the pictures would, 
of course, have been substantially more ex- 
pensive. 


THe production schedule I have described 

was an arduous one. There were, for in- 
stance, not less than five Seasons scripts pre- 
pared and fully fifty people were consulted 
in the making of the film. It took five months 
from the draft of the first script to the approval 
of the last one, then another two months be- 
fore the picture itself was completed. Obvious- 
ly, no commercial enterprise, seeking to func- 
tion on a profit basis, with a steady flow of 
product, could operate in such a fashion. More- 
over, too many highly articulate advisers fre- 
quently become a liability rather than an 
asset. Too many cooks may not spoil the broth, 
but they can add so many ingredients that it 
curdles. 

While the pictures were in the making, the 
publishers were conducting a survey to deter- 
mine the present and prospective use of films 
in schools, the fields and subjects on which 


_they were most desired, the strength and 


weakness of the films produced to date. Over 
7,000 questionnaires were distributed and col- 
lected by textbook salesmen from superintend- 
ents, principals, visual education directors and 
teachers in the 501 largest school systems of - 
the country. A report on this survey, prepared 
by a highly competent research worker and 
statistician, Carroll Belknap, was completed a 
few months ago, and a report on this report 
will shortly be published by the Teaching 
Films Survey. This is cause for rejoicing for 
the Belknap report seems to me the first genu- 
(Concluded on page 18) 


K. C. Tsien was educated at the National 
Chiao Tung University (Shanghai), and Cam- 
bridge (England) . .. has been supervisor 
of the Kweiyang Chinese Red Cross Medical 
Relief Corps, was advisor to the Chinese 
delegation to UNESCO’s Mexico City Con- 
ference ...is general manager of China Film 
Enterprises of America Inc., N. Y. C 


AM glad you have asked me to write this 

for you, because I have wanted for some 
time to tell you that I think before long China 
will be one of the most active in the field of 
visual education. The basic reason for this is 
that the Chinese are esséntially a visual mind- 
ed people. All through the thousands of years, 
not only have the written characters (ideo- 
graphs) retained many of their picturesque 
qualities, but every one who know Chinese 
today learned his first lessons by means of 
“square letters”, that is, a character written 
on one side of a piece of square paper and a 
picture on the other side. In other words, for 
hundreds of years, we, in China, have been 
learning to read by the visual method! Being 
visual minded, the Chinese will not take long 
to adapt visual education to their own pur- 
poses and already there are many people in 
China who are working in this field. 

I personally feel strongly about visual edu- 
cation and gave up a career in science to work 
in this field. Maybe the change was not too 
surprising to those who knew me in my young- 
er days, for even in high school I was always 
interested in drama and movies, and always 
took part in the school dramatic society. How- 
ever, it was not until I had completed a year 
of research in physics at Cambridge, England, 
that I finally decided that a scientific knowl- 
edge would be a great help to me in the 
technical field of visual education. My ex- 
perience with the dramatic society had im- 
pressed upon me that learning through visual 
means was not only more effective, but also 
easier. It seemed to me then, and it still 
seems to me now, that through audio-visual 
education, I could teach science not only to 
a few people, but perhaps I could be of some 
real use in the mass education movement in 
China. Visual methods to teach farming tech- 
niques to the peasants; visual methods to 
teach practical everyday hygiene; the field is 
unlimited. 

Some friends and I decided that one way 
to start would be through making and dis- 
tributing 16mm films, so we established the 
China Film Enterprises of America, Inc. To 
date we have made four films on Chinese 
subjects, all in kodachrome and sound. 

These films have had a wonderful recep- 
tion from the start and through creating an 
understanding of the Chinese, they have won 
us many good friends. This is but one of the 
many rewards. We receive heartening mes- 
sages of appreciation of our films in the oddest 
ways. One customer, in paying his bill, wrote 
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CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES OF AMERICA, Inc. 


“From “Two Chinese Dances.” 


on the bill “a beautiful picture” and then on 
the enclosed check, he wrote “wonderful film.” 
We have a good deal more footage taken in 
China and we hope it won’t be long before we 
complete our half dozen films. 

Perhaps I ought to explain why the China 
Film Enterprises was started in the U.S.A. 
It was because under the present conditions 
in China, the difficulties are almost insurmount- 
able. Few, if any, schools can really afford 
16mm equipment, and they certainly cannot 
afford a film, library. With the exception of 
the government and its various agencies, there 
is practically no market for 16mm educational 
films in China today. Rentals are equally 
prohibitive owing to currency differences. 

China Film Enterprises, however, has had 


From “Painting a Chinese Figure.” 


an encouraging start. We have been the me- 
dium, also, through which hundreds of educa- 
tional films have been sent to China. We feel 
the work is sometimes tedious, but certainly it 
has its rewards. 

In distributing films in China, we apply our 
knowledge of Chinese conditions and Chinese 
psychology in making recommendations on 
orders for films, and our satisfaction lies in the 
knowledge that each film well chosen will be 
so much time saved in classrooms! Nor is this 
all. There is no doubt that showing the stu- 
dents how things are done and what can be 
done by scientific methods, stimulates their 
interest in science and who is there to say 
that the next generation in China will not be a 
generation of scientists? 

All of us feel that as soon as the political 
situation in China changes towards the better, 
things will begin to settle down and schools 
and other organizations will be able to plan 
a little better what they need and what they 
want to do and can afford. Being already 
familiar with visual methods of teaching, the 
teachers will want all the visual aids they can 
obtain. There is bound to be a demand for 
such equipment in China. 

Films, of course, are expensive, and with the 
exception of establishing a central library in 
different ‘regions or in each province to serve 
all the schools nearby, I cannot think of any 
other way by which schools are going to be 
able to buy prints, unless the costs are re- 
duced considerably below present levels. I 
have often thought that a lowered price could 
be justified if, at the same time, the market 
was increased many times over. It would be 
interesting to hear some views expressed on 
this possibility! 

A lot of people think the Chinese language 
a most difficult one and full of dialects. As a 
matter of fact, there is only one language but 
with many pronunciations. With the inception 
of the Republic some years ago, the Chinese 
government declared Mandarin as the standard 
of pronunciation and all schools now teach it 
so that it is understood by most everyone. We 
therefore do not anticipate any difficulty in 
making films that will be acceptable throughout 
China. 

Because we have had such a long war and 
things are not yet settled, it is quite difficult 
to edit any films in China, but a few weeks 
ago we were fortunate enough to get some fine 
footage about life in certain Chinese cities and 
are now readying it for release soon. We will 
continue to get as much footage as we can from 
China, and our company president, Mr. Wango 
H. C. Weng, has just gone back there to make 
documentary films on various phases of Chinese 
life. He also plans to bring top-flight Chinese 
feature films to this country for theatrical use. 
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“The Little Ballerina” tells the 
story of a 14-year old London girl's 
struggle to follow in the foot-steps 
of Prima Ballerina Margot Fonteyn. 


Everybody’s Responsibility — 


Children’s Films For Children 


WE need films made specifically for chil- 
dren, particularly in the 8 to 12 year old 
group. 

The theater manager or program chairman 
who would arrange a children’s program is 
hard put to find sufficient material to warrant 
one. Some shorts, a newsreel, a comedy—these 
are available. But a feature film .. .? Result, 
the selection of the adult film deemed least 
objectionable . . . and we go on talking about 
the future of the world as resting upon the 
shoulders of the children. 

There has been much talk. There have been 
intimations that something would be done 
about the matter. To date, however, there has 
been little evidence that intentions are to bear 
fruit in a production schedule: 

American parents at least know that the 
need for children’s entertainment films is a 
pressing one which cannot be postponed in- 
definitely. No one has to tell them what effect 
films can have on children. They know full 
well how vivid and lasting an impression is 
made by “gangster” scenes, “glamor girls” and 
“ultra mode.” It is agreed by educators, social 
workers and parents that movies alone cannot 
be blamed for juvenile delinquency or emo- 
tional problems; that many factors enter into 
a full consideration of these situations. Mo- 
tion pictures could and should do much, how- 
ever, to offset and counteract; to help set 
desirable patterns for sane, sensible living. 

The term “children’s film” does not mean 
an unintelligible, nonsensical flight of fancy. 
You have only to examine the record of work 
done by the Young Reviewers of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures to realize 
that children are ‘intelligent members of so- 
ciety, young in terms of years but with keen 
minds and an ability to weigh and pass judg- 
ment. To be acceptable to such a group films 
must possess the elements of good drama, must 
hold the interest, provide entertainment. In 
other words, they must do exactly what books, 
plays and records for children try to do: 
present subjects of interest to human beings 
of all ages, but in terms, narrative and pic- 
torial, that can be understood by this younger 
group. 

Producers in other countries have realized 
this to a certain extent and have started to 
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By Dr. Irene Cypher 
School of Education, New York University 


*make films for children. As part of the pro- 


gram of the Audio-Visual Institute held at 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
January of this year the British-made film 
BUSH CHRISTMAS was shown. There were 
teachers, film makers and distributors, parents 
in the audience. Analysis of a questionnaire 
filled in by them showed the following results: 
1. This film was made primarily for the 
entertainment of children (ages 8 to 11). How 
well does it achieve its purpose? 
excellently 
well 
fairly well 
poorly 
2. Does emphasis on situations involving 
childhood adventure have especial appeal for 
children? 
yes 
no 
3. Do the elements of primary juvenile 
appeal lessen enjoyment of the film? 
yes 22% 
no 78% 
4. Has the film any instructional value? 
yes 93% 
no 1% 


100% 


What kind?—Teaches geography, fair play, 
team work. 

5. Do you think that on the basis of special 
children’s films, shown in theatres, children’s 
clubs based on those theatres would serve a 
useful social purpose? 

yes 88% 
no 12% 

6. Are special children’s films essential? 

yes 
desirable 
unnecessary 

On January 31st last the United Parents 
Associations of New York City sponsored the 
first public meeting to discuss the problem 
and to publicize its campaign for children’s 
films. It was an all-day institute attended by . 
over 300, from Long Island, Westchester and 
Connecticut as well as Greater Manhattan 
groups. The program included representatives 
of the motion picture industry; of children’s 
radio, stage and book programs. Their speeches 
were interesting for what they revealed of the 
lack of children’s film fare and the need for 
it. Highlight of the meeting was the statement 
of what parents want, based upon the two 

(Continued on page 18) 


“Bush Christmas,” made in the mountains of Australia, stars Chips Rafferty, 
is the adventure tale of five children’s tracking down three horse thieves. 
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SPONSORS FIRST NATIONAL 
AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTION 


ORE than 1600 persons attended the com- 

bined audio-visual conventions held at 
Chicago recently. For the first time the Na- 
tional Association of Visual Education Deal- 
ers, the Film Council of America, the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association and the Mid- 
west Forum held their annual meetings in 
joint session. 


Convention & Trade Show 


De Rochement 
Foresees New Era 


Individual registrations for NAVED num- 
bered some 1300. Its conference program was 
centered around its annual trade show which 
this year exceeded all previous records for 
number of exhibitors and of visitors. Some 84 
firms, housed in 94 booths, were represented. 

Principal speaker at the NAVED opening 
session was Louis de Rochemont, famed 
“March of Time” founder, and producer for 
20th Century-Fox of such successful docu- 
mentary-type features as “The House on 92nd 
St.” Mr. de Rochemont, now at work on a 
series of geography films for United World 
Films Inc., N. Y. C., titled his address “The 
Challenge of the Educational Film” and spoke 
of his early days as a cameraman when, still 
at high school, he helped a forward-thinking 
(unnamed) school principal make 35mm silent 
films for classroom use. 

“His first experimental reels were so well 
received that a large amount of new capital 
was raised quickly and easily, the production 
schedule was doubled and over-expansion set 
in. Then, what has happened so many times in 
the field of educational films happened to him 
—his capital was exhausted before income 
could begin to equal expenditures.” 

From a letter written him by this same 
principal thirty years ago, Mr. de Rochemont 
read: “‘When there are enough good films, 
properly integrated with classroom teaching re- 
quirements, the market for them will grow in 
direct proportion to the quality and usefulness 
of the pictures.’ He went on then to refer to 
the recently published report of the Teaching 
Films Survey made for seven leading textbook 
publishers. 

From this he quoted the following extracts: 
“The market for films designed solely for 
school use is today only a small market with 
most of it a business concentrated among a 
few customers. . . . There is a great lack of 
enough good films for school use. . . . Much 
of the present lack can be met only by a con- 
tinuing output of by-product and subsidized 
films and offers no profitable oportunity for 
commercial producers of school films. . . . The 
total oportunity is not yet big enough to pro- 
vide room for more than a few producers. The 
day when it will be big enough must lie some 
years distant.” 

Replying to these statements Mr. de Roche- 
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mont said that the observations reached by 
the survey should be regarded as a challenge 
to film producers, not as an indictment. “De- 
spite three decades of amazing technical prog- 
ress in motion picture making,” he added, “and 
greatly improved facilities available for ex- 
hibition, particularly in classrooms, we have 
not made enough good teaching films to 
create a market large enough and healthy 
enough to support the demand of schools for 
pictures of high technical quality, planned 
and produced as teaching aids, and integrated 
with the school curriculum. 

“I believe that the production of educa- 
tional motion pictures has not had a normal 
growth because producers have seen fit to use 
too much ‘by product’, as it is referred to in 
the survey report—in pictures that should be 
created and patterned and built out of new, 
not second-hand materials. .. . 

“The planning of educational motion pic- 
tures,” he said further, “is a function that 
belongs in the hands of teachers and educators. 
The function of the motion picture producer 
is to translate their curriculum requirements 
into motion pictures of the highest technical 
and artistic qualities. ... 

“T am glad to tell you that I am more con- 
vinced than ever, from a personal 18-months’ 
survey, that there is nothing wrong with our 
market that can’t be cured by a healthy spirit 
of competition, and the improved product 
which will be the inevitable result. Don’t let 
anyone fool you into thinking that our field 
of endeavor is so unique that the ordinary 
rules of supply and demand do not apply to 
us. They do, and the sooner we re-appraise 
our film inventories and assign to each picture 
a value determined solely by its usefulness to 
the teacher in the classroom, the more quickly 
we shall be able to develop the new markets 
that we have been told must lie some years 
distant. ... 

“The greatest single request I received from 
teachers was that producers should stop trying 
to pack their films with materials applicable 
to so wide a range of grade levels as to 
make them unsuitable for effective teaching 
at any grade level. . . . Everywhere I went I 
encountered teachers who had the same story: 
until there is available a steady and reliable 
supply of good teaching film, it is not worth the 
time, effort and money involved to set up a 
functioning program of audio-visual aids for 
regular use. 


“CHALLENGE OF THE EDUCATIONAL FILM” 
“CAN YOU WALK ALONE?” 


“I found too that children themselves are 
important, severe and constructive critics ... 
familiar with the technical quality of enter- 
tainment films . . . and not fooled by pictures 
of inferior quality. .. . 

“Contacts with teachers,’ Mr. de Roche- 
ment counselled, “must be a continuing proc- 
ess for all people in the educational film 
field. Merely calling in an educational con- 
sultant is not enough—the basic plan for each 
film must be conceived by teachers with full 
knowledge that the film is to be used as a 
teaching aid. And to every film must be ap- 
plied this all important yardstick: Can this 
lesson be taught better through the medium 
of the motion picture than through other 
media or combination of media? ... 

“We have licked the problems of unwieldy 
expensive projection equipment, we have in 
our schools and colleges teachers who are 
learning how to use effectively all audio-visual 
materials, we have a functioning distributing 
system of film dealers and film libraries and 
organizations which are beginning to examine 
critically our film products. What we lack is 
the key to a whole new era of education. It 
is my firm belief that skilfully made films for 
the schoolroom are this key.” 

In a straightforward talk devoid of verbal 
trimmings Mr. Olson Anderson of Bay City 
(Mich.), as president of NAVED for the 
past year welcomed members and guests to 
the convention and trade show, declared that 
the annual meetings of EFLA, FCA and The 
Mid-West Forum of Audio-Visual Aids gave 
“prestige and substantial benefit to NAVED.” 

“In these busy, frustrated and often con- 
fusing days of group and social consciousness,” 
he proceeded, “it is the exceptional individual 
who feels competent to walk alone. Not since 
the organization of NAVED in 1939 has the 
need for such an association of visual educa- 
tion dealers and operators of 16mm film li- 
braries been so great as it is at present. 

“Developing the “Can You Walk Alone?” 
theme of his address, Mr. Anderson continued: 
“Today the dealer’s field of activity has great- 
ly broadened and is infinitely more complex. 
It includes in varying degree the training, 
instructional and recreational programs of 
most schools and colleges and of a rapidly 
increasing number of industries, churches and 
organizational groups. Instead of having only 
a few items to sell he has many, with the 
number increasing so rapidly it is difficult for 
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him to keep abreast with them. For this rea- 
son and others and the problems they impose, 
he is not always sure he is on the right road 
to where he wants to go. Frequently he needs 
dependable guidance and the fellowship of 
others beset with the same problems. That is 
the ‘why’ of NAVED.” 

The past year of the association, Mr. An- 
derson reported, has been a period of steady 
growth; of continuation and of expansion in 
helpful service to its members. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


“It is possible also,” Mr. Anderson advised, 
“that within the next year plans will have 
been completed by NAVED in cooperation 
with the director of the audio-visual education 
center of a well known State university, for 
a short course to be held on the campus of 
that university next summer for NAVED mem- 
bers who feel the need of additional training 
in order to conduct their business more eff- 
ciently. Not only would such a short course 
be planned to be of benefit to oldtime mem- 
bers, veterans in the business, but special at- 
tention would be given to what might be of 
particular interest and value to the forward- 
looking beginners in our field.” 

It would probably be under the direction 
of Dr. L. C. Larson, Director of the Audio- 
Visual Education Center of Indiana Universi- 
ty, Mr. Anderson revealed, that the course 
would be conducted, 


GROUPS * REPORTS 


At this opening session the invocation was 
made by the Rev. Donald R. Lantz of the 
International Council of Religious Education 
(Chicago). Mr. Ernie Ryan of Davenport, 
Iowa, able Chairman of the 1948 Convention 
Committee, presented an overall preview of 
the convention program. 

The afternoon session, devoted to Business, 
Financial and General Management, was pre- 
sided over by Ken Lilley of Harrisburg, Pa., 
supported by E. E. “Jack” Carter, Raleigh, 
N. C., who is also this year’s Allied Non- 
Theatrical Film Association’s president. Its 
panel was introduced with a short recorded 
talk by Frank V. Birch of Milwaukee, Wis., 
featured speaker at the NAVED 1946 Con- 
vention, and executive vice-pres. of the Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap advertising agency. 

Discussion of “Educational Film and Film- 
strip Problems” was simultaneously held, with 
Roy Van Brunt (Milwaukee) as chairman and 
Dr. M. H. Ritchie (Regina, Canada) as vice- 
chairman. 

Tuesday’s conference groups, also simultane- 
ous, were concerned with “Managing Your 
Business” (Part II) and “Visual Materials 
in Business.” Al Evers of Cleveland chaired 
the former, assisted by Roa Birch of Milwau- 
kee. Alan Immigog, N. Y. C. and Bob Shoe- 
maker, St. Charles, Ill., were chairman and 
vice-chairman of the second. “Manufacturer- 
Dealer Relationships” was led by Herschel 
Smith of Jackson, Miss., with John Gunstream 
of Dallas, Texas, as vice-chairman. John 
Hawkins of Boston presided oyer the “Audio- 
Visual Aids” in the Church group. Brunson 
Motley of Indianapolis was vice-chairman. 

Topics for the concluding day were “Enter- 
tainment Film Problems” (Merriman Holtz, 
Portland, Oregon; Doug Hammett, Portland, 
Me.) and “Equipment Maintenance and Re- 
pair” (Laurence Saltzman, Montclair, N. J., 
A. F. Milliron, Los Angeles). 
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Penultimate item on the final program (Aug. 
11, afternoon) was the report of NAVED’s 
efficient secretary, Don White, on the activi- 
ties of the past year. Brisk and bright, it re- 
flected the optimism of the membership for 
good days ahead. 


1948-49 EXECUTIVE 


NAVED’s new officers were introduced by 
outgoing president Olsen Anderson. They are: 
Merriman Holtz of Portland, Ore., president; 
Hazel Colhoun, Atlanta, Ga., first vice-pres.; 
Roa Kraft Birch, Milwaukee, 2nd vice-pres.; 
Keith South, Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer; 
and directors Tom Roberts, Chicago; E. K. 
Stoeppelworth, St. Louis; Laurence Saltzman, 
Montclair, N. J.; Ralph Haile, Cincinnati; 
Linwood Beacom, Mexico. 


FINALE SPEAKER 


“Sunshine Gene” Flack, Sales Counsel— 
Director of Advertising for Sunshine Biscuits 
Inc. and president of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives was selected, as the most 
widely known speaker on sales topics in the 


country, to “send the boys home with their 
heads high.” In his dynamic address Mr. Flack 
quoted interesting statistics to prove that, for 
action in the audio-visual field, “The Time Is 
Now.” 


SOCIAL * THE PRESS 
Although NAVED’s members had gathered 


for four days of vigorous business sessions, 
there were lighter moments. Outstanding social 
event was, as usual, the “come-one-come-all” 
Barn Dance given by Radiant Screen Manu- 
facturing Company. This year again Da-Lite 
Screen sponsored a women’s “get-together” 
tea party. Many of the large companies, as 
Victor Animatograph, Bell & Howell etc. enter- 
tained their dealers and friends in various 
ways. 

Of assistance to the press was the combined 
service set up by the organizations participat- 
ing in the convention. Members of this publici- 
ty committee were: Robert F. DeLay (chair- 
man), Victor Animatograph Corp.; Robert 
Faber, Coronet Instructional Films; Margaret 
Carter, National Film Board of Canada; Wil- 
liam Scranton, Ampro Corporation; Laurin 
Healy, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; Ott 
Coelln, publisher. Bob Hall of Da-Lite Screen 
headed the six press photographers who pro- 
vided pool service. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
LOSES A LEADER 


NEWS of the death of Mr C. R. Reagan, 
president of the Film Council of America 
and one of the organizers of NAVED, was 
sorrowfully received by those attending the 
conventions of these associations in Chicago. 
Mr. Reagan succumbed to a heart attack on 
July 31 in Paris, where he was within a few 
days to represent the U. S. at UNESCO's con- 
ference of audio-visual experts. 

In his memorial address at the opening 
meeting of the NAVED convention Mr. J. M. 
Stackhouse said: “Mr. Reagan’s passing, while 
serving officially in an international gathering 
vital to the cause of world peace, represents a 
grievous loss to our organization and to the 
people of all the world whose urgent interests 
are served more and more importantly by 
audio-visual means of communication.” , 

Eulogizing Mr. Reagan before the opening 
meeting of the Film Council of America con- 
vention, Mr. William Kruse said: “Only the 
pressure of urgent world needs took him from 
our shores to serve as United States repre- 
sentative to the Paris meeting of UNESCO. 
Deep is our sense of loss, deeper still our 
realization of the responsibility we bear to 
carry forward the work of peace and progress 
for which C. R. Reagan gave his life. Strongly 
as he would have flung to us this challenge 
while living, even more strongly is it flung to 
us by his untimely death. . . . The passing of 
this brave spirit is at once a grave loss and a 
ringing challenge. Along the road he trod 
lies the promise of a world of peace and 
progress. .. . The Film Council movement is 
essentially his monument.” 

FCA’s Senate has appointed a C. R. Reagan 
Memorial Committee consisting of Mrs. 
Patricia Blair (chairman), Horace Jones, 
Vernon Dameron and Mrs. Aline L. Legg. 

Mr. Reagan’s place at the UNESCO con- 
ference was filled by Dr. Edgar Dale who flew 
on short notice to Paris. 

Visual Education Incorporated, Mr. Rea- 
gan’s company, with offices in Austin, Dallas 
and Houston, will be headed by Mrs. Reagan, 
recently elected president of its Board of 
Directors. Other officers remain the same: 
George Schauer as vice-pres. and general man- 
ager; A. J. Locke and Ben Mann, vice-presi- 
dents; Roy C. Reagan, sec.-treas. 
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NEW NAVED 
OFFICERS 


L. to r.: Merriman 
H. Holtz, pres.; 
Hazel Calhoun, 1st 
vice-pres.; Roa 
Kraft Birch, 2nd 
vice-pres.; Keith H. 

South, sec.-treas. 


resident MERRIMAN H. HOLTZ is a 

native Portland Oregonian (born there, 
1901) who, after graduation from Culver 
(Indiana) Military Academy in 1920, went to 
work for the May Company store in Cleveland 
and, in four years, became merchandise man- 
ager for 21 of its departments. 

It was when Eastman Kodak marketed its 
first 16mm camera back in 1923 that this type 
of photography became his hobby. Nine years 
later, fired with the possibilities of merchan-- 
dising through the medium of the theater 
screen, he established his now extensive com- 
pany, Screen Adettes Inc., pioneer 16mm dis- 
tributor on the West Coast for Orton Hicks’ 
Home Film Libraries, which subsequently be- 
came the present Films Inc. In 1941 and for 
two years Mr. Holtz was general sales manager 
of Films Inc. and introduced several innova- 
tions in distribution methods, including the 
sliding scale of rental rates to schools. 

In 1943 he returned to Portland and Screen 
Adettes, has been an active citizen of the 
Pacific Northwest since; as director, then first 
vice-pres. of NAVED, has done much for the 
cause of 16mm. 

During the war Mr. Holtz headed the 16mm 
Division of Special Events and Motion Pic- 
tures of War Finance in Washington. 


* * * 


Fist vice-president HAZEL CALHOUN is 

capable, practical, modest, and—despite 
her lack of years—another pioneer. While still 
at high school in Bryson City, N. C. in 1934. 
she worked for the late C. R. Reagan, then 
operating a circuit of 35mm theaters as a 
sideline; and did everything for him from 
learning to type and take shorthand to sell- 
ing tickets, ushering, managing. In 1937 Mr. 
Reagan opened an Atlanta office, left Miss 
Calhoun in charge of it, himself went on to 
Texas. Seven years later she bought this At- 
lanta business for herself; in 1945 opened a 
branch at Columbia, S. C. 

According to Miss Calhoun, NAVED was 
Mr. Reagan’s idea and “it was his work that 
got the original members together”—among 
them D. T. Davis (Lexington, Ky.) and J. M. 
Stackhouse (Richmond, Va.). 

“I got most of my training in audio-visual 
education,” she told FILM NEWS, “over 
cups of coffee listening to C R. and J. M. 
(Stackhouse) talking, both at the same time. 

Miss Calhoun was 2nd vice-pres. for 1947; 
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has been on the NAVED Board of Directors for 
6 years. For one of these, preceding Don White 
and operating from her own office in Atlanta, 
she served as executive secretary. This was 
during the war years when she was also State 
Chairman of the OWI’s 16mm program. 


* * * 


Second vice-pres. (former sec.-treas.) ROA 
KRAFT BIRCH “started as a photographic 
store in 1926, felt there was tremendous good 
in visual education, started selling 35mm pro- 
jectors, went on into l6mm, believes in an 
overall of audio-visual, not just films.” Honored 
by the American Legion for her wartime 
chairmanship of Wisconsin’s Bond films, she 
was also State distributor of Army and Navy 
Information pictures; is president of the 
dealer group, Visual Research Corp.; helped 
organize Milwaukee’s active Film Council. (“I 
do not feel a commercial person like myself 
should hold any of the main offices but feel we 
can do a lot on the sidelines.” ) 

Her Photoart Visual Service, Milwaukee, 
employs 35-people: her home (“International 
House”) is a rendezvous for world vistors; she 
herself does considerable travelling with her 
advertising executive husband. 


Gecretary-Treasurer KEITH H. SOUTH, a 
charter member of NAVED and for the 
past two terms a director, started 19-years ago 
in the 35mm audio-visual field; with $10 in 
cash and $300 of borrowed capital set up as a 
“screening room” (preview theater). Demand 
for projection service for club and other group 
meetings resulted in his switching to 16mm. 
“The so-called portable 35mm equipment 
(contained in 11 trunks)”, he explains, “was 
too much of a job, so a 16mm sound projector 
was purchased and three reels of 16mm sound 
film leased from the B & H library.” This was 
the start of the Midwest Audio-Visual Com- 
pany’s present library of some 4,000 reels, 
chiefly of educational and religious short sub- 
jects. 

Showing of films in those early days led to 
sale of equipment and Mr. South made many 
trips across the State with Orton Hicks (see 
FILM NEWS’ last issue), arranging programs 
for CCC camps, (Mr. South was a CCC camp 
commander for 6-months in 1932) ; also setting 
up four cooperative sound film libraries. 

For 3-years of World War II Mr. South 
served with the Army as a training officer and 
Mrs. South so ably managed the business 


meanwhile that her husband gives her much of 
the credit for its having grown from a gross 
of $1,000 a year to a gross of several hundred 
thousand dollars. Both are proud that, of this 
revenue, 50-percent is attributable to the rental 
and sale of educational and religious films. 

It is Mr. South’s opinion, as expressed to 
FILM NEWS, that “what we need is more 
specialists ‘who will go out into the field to 
help our schools and churches set up their 
programs, and who will be looked to in their 
communities also, for honest advice on types 
(not makes) of equipment needed.” 


Dr. Dale 
Represents U.S. 


A’ the invitation of the Dept. of State Dr. 

Edgar Dale attended the recent Unesco 
conference on mass media (Paris, France) in 
the place of the late C. R. Reagan. 


R. DALE, since 1929 on the staff of the 

Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University, is a noted writer of books 
and magazine articles on visual aids. As a 
motion picture specialist he was invited in 
1936 to Geneva to speak before a child wel- 
fare committee of the League of Nations. 
During World War II Dr. Dale headed the 
Coordination Division of the Motion Picture 
Bureau, Office of War Information, and served 
as consultant for the War Department in set- 
ting up instructional training programs for 
the Army Air Forces. He also worked with the 
first motion picture in Hollywood as technical 
consultant for the film, “Instructional Methods 
in the Army Air Force.” 

Dr. Dale has served as president of the 
National Education Association’s department 
of visual instruction; as motion picture chair- 
man of the National Congress of Parents’ and 
Teachers; on committees of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. He is presently 
serving as educational consultant to the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc., and the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. He is a Trustee of the 
Film Council of America, and a member of 
the National Commission for Unesco. 

A native of Benson, Minn., he prepared for 
college in the schools of Rugby, N. Dak.; 
took his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the 
University of North Dakota, his doctorate in 
Chicago. From 1921 to 1926 he engaged in 
public school work as teacher and adminis 
trator in N. Dakota and in Illinois; includes 
in his experience also, a year on the editorial 
staff of Eastman Teaching Films. 
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lst Annual Convention 


wis more than 100 member organizations 
in 34 States and Hawaii, the Film Coun- 
cil of America held its First Annual Con- 
vention last month as a featured part of last 
month’s audio-visual convention in Chicago. 
(Other participants: Midwest Forum, EFLA, 
NAVED). 

When the Film Council of America was 
organized in Washington, D. C. in January 
1946 it had little with which to recommend 
itself to the public except some left-over ideas 
from the wartime National 16mm Advisory 
Committee and the ideals of its leaders. There 
was no treasury and no established organiza- 
tion. 

Highlighting the Trustees’ meeting at the 
convention was the report submitted by C. 
Scott Fletcher, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which revealed that during the past 
year $23,000 was raised from within the in- 
dustry in voluntary contributions, in addition 
to a Carnegie Corporation grant of $20,000 
for the next two years to pay the salary and 
expenses of Glen Burch, executive director 
(formerly assistant director of the American 
Association for Adult Education). Mr. Burch’s 
appointment, announced in June, was formally 
ratified at this meeting, and the following 
officers were elected for 1948-49: 

L. C. Larson (Univ. of Indiana) as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, succeeding Dr. 
Stephen M. Corey (Univ. of Chicago; to take 
up an appointment at Columbia Univ., N.Y.C., 
this Fall). . . . Dr. Corey, as vice-chairman 
of the Board. .. . Arthur H. Motley (“Parade 
Magazine”) to serve with these two. ... Mrs. 
Aline Legg as sec.-treas, 

At the same time the Film Council’s Senate 
of eight constituent member organizations 
(American Library Assoc.; EFLA; National 
Univ. Extension Assoc.; National Educational 
Assoc.; NAVED; ANFA; American Assoc. of 
Adult Education; National Film Society of 
Canada) elected Dr. Larson as president of 
the Council, which makes him principal ad- 
ministrative executive. William F. Kruse 
(United World Films) was made chairman 
of the Senate; Mrs. Patricia Blair (American 
Library Assoc.) is sec.-treas. 

Delegates from more than 30 local councils, 
gathered for the first time, participated in the 
meetings and elected five of their number as 
Senate members. These are Mrs. Kay Williams 
of Stamford, Conn. ; Victor Brotherhood (Hono- 
lulu); Gerald Cauble (Athens, Ga.); Calude 
= (Salt Lake City) ; John Paidar (Chi- 
cago). 

At the opening meeting of the Convention 
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Mr. Glen Burch, new executive director, in- 
troduced some of the people responsible for 
FCA’s existence and progress, as Miss Mildred 
Bachelder of the American Library Assoc.; 
Ott Coelln, Chicago publisher; William Kruse; 


Horace Jones, Victor Animatograph; I. C. 
Boerlin, Penn. State; F. C. Lowrey; L. C. 
Larson; C. Scott Fletcher, Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica Films; Mrs. Aline Legg, FCA adminis- 
trative secretary for the past year; Dr. Stephen 
Corey, “who, during FCA’s formative period, 
gave generously of his time as first chairman 
of the Board of Trustees”; Dr. Thurman 
White, Univ. of Oklahoma, “who gave up a 
semester of graduate study at the University 
of Chicago to inaugurate FCA’s program as 
its first executive director.” 

“Planning a Community Wide Film Pro- 
gram”, a topic of particular interest to Film 
Council members in general, was the theme 
of the general session, as planned by Miss 
J. Margaret Carter of the National Film Board 
of Canada who chair-ed the Program Com- 
mittee. Dr. Corey, in a brief introduction, 
pointed out that “film councils exist for one 
purpose only: they promote the public welfare 
through the use of film materials, and every- 
thing they do must be appraised in the terms 
of that central objective.” He explained then 
that Film Council of America as a whole 
derives its power and strength from three dif- 
ferent groups: constituent organizations (8) ; 
local councils, the “cutting edge” for accom- 
plishment of the basic purposes; and associate 
members. “An important part of next year’s 
program,” he revealed, “is expansion of this 
membership to all types of community organi- 
zation.” 

“How to Evaluate a Local Film Council” 
was the theme of a carefully prepared address 
by former executive director Thurman White, 
who continues his interest in FCA as chairman 
of its Community Film Councils Committee, 
composed of area chairmen covering the U.S. 
Pointing up the difficulty in determining spe- 
cific characteristics because of the wide varie- 
ty of communities in which such councils are 
already functioning, and the fact that all are 
encouraged “to run their own business in 
their own way”, Dr. White dealt with basic 
similarities absolutely essential for permanent 
success, 

“A good film council is anchored in the 
needs and desires of its members . . . is part 
of its community, harnessed socially and eco- 
nomically to its requirements. . . . must be 


served, not bogged down, by its organizational 
. must team with 


by-laws and procedures. . . 


Among those present 
(l. to r.):° Gordon 
Adamson, Nat'l. Film 
Soc. of Canada; E.Vic- 
tor Brotherhood, Hon- 
olulu; Robey Kidd, 
Canadian Assoc. for 
Adult Ed.; Glen 
Burch, ex.sec. FCA; 
Len Chatwin, Natl. 
Film Bd. of Canada, 
Ottawa; J. Margaret 
Carter, Natl. Film 
Bd. of Canada, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Hodge, 
Chief Film Officer, 
British Information 
Services; William H. 
Wells, United Nations. 


the national FCA office and aims,” he said. 
He also urged, “a mustering of forces for 
freedom of the screen, and support for UN- 
ESCO to have established and adopted by 
the nations of the world an international con- 
vention on audio-visual materials to break 
down the barriers blocking the way to under- 
standing.” 

Miss Hazel Calhoun of Atlanta contributed 
valuable because practical project suggestions, 
tested by experience in her city’s active group. 
Kenneth Stewart, Market Research Division, 
Eastman Kodak, stressed the necessity for 
planning and research in relation to specific 
problems, provided an interesting insight into 
“the exploratory, pilot study” conducted in 
Rochester and environs areas through the aus- 
pices of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers for the purpose of determining how 
many of the organizations, groups, clubs, etc. 
in this area use films. (This project and 
its findings will be dealt with in the Oct. ‘is- 
sue of FILM NEWS.) 

Among important developments was the ini- 
tial meeting of the new Audio-Visual Business 
Advisory Committee, chair-ed by S. G. Rose, 
pres. Victor Animatograph Corp. Members to 
date are: C. H. Bradfield, Jr. (Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions) ; Thomas Brandon, N. Y. C.; 
F. O. Calvin (The Calvin Co., Kansas City) ; 
Kenneth Edwards (Eastman Kodak) ; C. Scott 
Fletcher (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) ; 
Merriman Holtz (pres. NAVED); Stuart 
Sheftel (Young America Films) ; David Smart 
(Coronet Instructional Films); Adolph Wer- 
theimer (Radiant Mfg. Co.); Miss Marie 
Witham (Society for Visual Education Inc.) ; 
E. J. McGookin (Revere Camera Co.); Eric 
Haight (Films Inc.) 


New FCA Offi- 
cers (Il. to r.): 
L. C. Larson, 
Indiana Univer- 
sity, pres.; Pa- 
tricia Blair, 
American Li- 
brary Assoc., 
Senate sec.- 
treas.; William 
Kruse, United 
W orld Films, 
Senate Chair- 
man. 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


JOW best do individuals learn about 
other peoples and the world?” This 
was the basic question Pearl Buck set out to 
answer when she founded the East and West 
Association in 1941. All media for popular 
education were carefully evaluated, and films 
naturally ranked high in importance. 

From the very first, the Association has 
used films in its dual objectives of stimulat- 
ing and building in as many American cities 
and towns as possible programs about the peo- 
ples of the world; and of acting as a resource 
program agency to schools, colleges, libraries, 
clubs, churches and other types of community 
groups. 

The most repeated pattern has been the 
showing of the best available 16mm docu- 
mentaries about various countries as part of 
many East-West meetings or series of meet- 
ings arranged for teachers, students, librarians 
and general audiences. In New York, for 
example, film forum series of ten meetings 
each on Asia, Europe and Latin America 
have been presented. In each case, the film 
selected served as a background for discussion 
by speakers from the countries concerned, 
stress being put on the value for the audience 
of seeing the faces of the people on the screen, 
their terrain, their problems, and ways of 
doing things. Occasionally the speakers were 
able to use some of the gaps and inaccurate 
presentations in the films as a lively spring- 
board for bringing out important features 
about their own lands and peoples. Films have 
also been used in approaching world problems. 
During the past year, for example, THE 
WORLD IS RICH has been successfully used 
several times as a basis for discussion of the 
world food question and the work of the FAO. 

Hand in hand with the showing of films has 
gone steady evaluation of available films by a 
committee of film experts and nationals from 
the countries involved. Each month, in the 
Association’s publication, “People East and 
West,” the best current films are reviewed, and 
developments in the use of films for interna- 
tional and intergroup understanding recorded. 
To further stimulate use, the Association also 
publishes a selected list of recommended films, 
carefully annotated and arranged according 
to countries and areas. 


Part 8 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work .. . 
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THE EAST AND WEST 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 62 W: 45th St., 
N.Y.C. 19 


President: Pearl S. Buck 


No. of local groups: Operates 
as a program resource agency, 
works primarily through existing 
local groups rather than organ- 
ized local groups of its own. 

Publication: "People East and 
West" 

Purpose: Devoted to better un- 
derstanding among peoples 
through mutual knowledge. Is a 
non-profit, non-political, educa- 


tional organization. 


Pearl Buck, Nobel Prize novelist, president, 
The East and West Association. 


Since even the best of the available films 
about other countries and peoples leave much 
to be desired, many of them lacking human 
quality and imagination, the Association has 
now embarked on a new project—that of fer- 
reting out new and better film material from 
the countries themselves. To this end, a com- 
mittee of governmental representatives from 
countries of the Near and Far East and in- 


cluding, in addition, the Union of South 
Africa and Australia, has been formed with 
two aims: To dig up and evaluate existing 
material not yet in shape for mass distribution, 
and to spur production of the kind of new 
films which would be of the greatest possible 
assistance in the developing of a real under- 
standing of the people involved. American 
films for use abroad also figure in the com- 
mittee’s plan. 

The East and West Association’s interest is 
not limited to documentary films. The “Holly- 
wood” films of various countries have been 
found to be of enormous value in revealing the 
tastes and attitudes of national groups. Where, 
but in India, could a 24-hour feature like 
RAM RAJYA, based on a fragment of Hindu 
mythology, pack in audiences for several 
years? In that film, too, which East and West 
has presented several times, Indian dances, 
music, architecture, concepts of Indian beauty 
are “incidental features. A series of six such 
feature films, including some from China, In- 
dia and Japan, is being arranged in New York 
during the coming year. 

Nor has East and West overlooked film- 
strips. Last year, a series of five on China, 
under the title of “THROUGH CHINA’S 
GATEWAY”, with story and recorded narra- 
tion by Pearl Buck, was released. These in- 
cluded: IN THE CHINESE MANNER, 
CHINA’S CHILDREN, FOOD FOR CHINA, 
A NATION OF SCHOLARS and CHINA’S 
TOMORROW. Similar filmstrips on India and 
Japan are now being planned. 

In conclusion, East and West has found a 
wide range of uses for films and filmstrips in 
its educational program. Like all organizations 
concerned with adult education, the Associa- 
tion has found tremendous interest in films on 
the part of groups everywhere. At the moment, 
the interest is far greater than the supply—and 
the caliber of available films does not make 
it possible to fully satisfy the existing needs. 
East and West hopes to be of some aid in 
bridging the gap between the tremendous de- 
mand for and the inadequate supply of films 
really qualified to do a job for better under- 
standing of other peoples. 

LILY EDELMAN 
Educational Director 


For specialized distribution 
of sponsored films 


CONSULT 


Bureau of 
Communication 
Research, Inc. 

13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 9-4175-6 
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AMERICAN NURSES 
MEMORIAL FILM 
REVIEW of a film on the Florence Night- 


ingale School of Nursing at Bordeaux, 
France, was held June 29th for directors of 
schools of nursing and nursing organizations 
in Greater New York and New Jersey. The 
Memorial is a unique departure: rather than 
mural or monument, American nurses chose 
to commemorate their war casualties in a liv- 
ing memorial that would bring the highest 
standards in nursing arts to the country where 
they have given their lives. The film will be 
reviewed in a later issue. It is 16mm sound 
and available without charge to the nursing 
profession from the American Nurses’ Associ- 
ation, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. Among those 
who addressed the preview audience were 


Ella Best, Executive Secretary, American 
Nurses’ Association; Lillian Hudson, Professor 
of Nursing, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Margaret MacKay, a student in the 
Barnard College Drama Department, one of 
the two volunteer narrators of the film; and 
Emerson Yorke, motion picture producer, who 
paid generous tribute to the young French pro- 
ducer of the film, Serge Roullet, who also 
spoke. 


“Your write-ups of the Women’s Club ac 
tivities with films elicit much favorable com- 
ment in this area and are received with great 
interest. We are looking forward to succes 
sive articles in similar vein.” . . . Martin J. 


Katz, News Reel Laboratory, Philadelphia. 
FILM NEWS 
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5th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Film Library Association’s 
Fifth Annual Conference, held in Chicago 
on four days last month, proved to be the 
most successful meeting in its history. About 
240 registered with EFLA and some 300 per- 
sons attended the general sessions. Held in 
conjunction with meetings of the Midwest 
Forum on Audio-Visual Education, the Film 
Council of America and NAVED, the joint 
aflair provided an opportunity for all those 
concerned with educational films and other 
means of oravisual education to get together 
for discussion of common problems. 

The general session, an evening workshop 
type of meeting on the principles of film 
selection and evaluation (“The Experts Look 
at Films”) highlighted the Conference and 
proved so popular that the capacity of the 
room was strained to the utmost and many 
lateccomers stood against the wall. Films 
screened were ARE YOU POPULAR? (Cor- 
onet), HUMAN GROWTH (Eddie Albert Pro- 
ductions) and WHERE WILL YOU HIDE? 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). After each 
was screened, the panel members expressed 
their opinions as to its quality, value in a 
specific program or situation, and any criti- 
cisms. Members of the audience joined in the 
discussion, contributing from their experiences 
with the film where it had alread been used. 

Members of the panel included Kenneth 
Edwards, William Hockman, L. C. Larson, 
Robertson Sillars, Mrs. Patricia Blair, Floyde 
Brooker, Mary Aceti. Chairman was Robert 
H. Schacht of the University of Wisconsin. 

Brief general sessions on the second day 
opened the Conference and set up numerous 
discussion groups. Among the subjects con- 
sidered were “Audio-Visual Materials in Col- 
leges and Universities” (Don Williams, In- 
diana Univ.) ; “Community Use of A.-V. Ma- 
terials” (R. Russell Munn, Akron Public 
Library) ; “Institutional Production on a Non- 
Profit Basis” (Lee Cochran, Iowa State Univ.) ; 
“Techniques and Problems Relating to Circu- 
lation of A.-V. Materials” (Ford L. Lemler, 
Univ. of Mich.). All these meetings were in- 
formal and there was a great deal of discus- 
sion from the floor. Recorders were present 
and it is hoped that full proceedings will be 
available at a later date. 

Its Board of Directors entertained EFLA 
member. and friends at a reception on Friday 
tvening. August 6 and an enjoyable oppor- 
tunity was provided thus for old friends to 
get together and for new acquaintance. 
A:sociation’s Annual Business Meeting, 
held on Sunday morning, in spite of its early 
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hour was well attended and proved a lively 
session. The joint reports of the Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer revealed that EFLA’s 
membership has increased nearly 30-percent 
within the past year, and that the Association 
has become almost entirely self-supporting, 
except for its office space which is provided 
by the International Film Foundation (in New 
York City). Louis Goodman of The College 
of the City of New York reported for the 
Evaluation Committee and discussion of the 
evaluation project consumed the greater part 
of the time of this meeting. 

Evaluations have proved to be the most 
popular of EFLA’s services. In a question- 
naire sent out last year to constituent mem- 
bers, nearly 90-percent mentioned evaluations 
as being the most useful, or among EFLA’s 
most useful, activities. Beginning in September 
with the new EFLA membership year, a new 
system will be put into effect, incorporating 
many of the suggestions secured from members 
and put forward by Dr. Goodman’s Committee. 

Instead of 20, all constituent, service and 
international members will receive 40-evalua- 
tions each month. These will be printed on 
3x5 cards (like the standard library catalogue 
card) and will contain all the information in- 
cluded on the present 814 x 11 sheets, though 
in somewhat abbreviated form. Space will be 
left at the top of the card so that the member 
can type in any subject headings desired. 
Extra single cards of any title will be avail- 
able at all times and members desiring more 
than one set of evaluations per month may 
place an order for a sub-membership, entitling 
them to an extra copy of all EFLA publica- 
tions sent regularly to members. It is hoped 
that at least 400-films will be evaluated during 
the current membership year; also that the 
old evaluations will be re-issued in card form. 

J. R. Bingham, director of Association Films 
(YMCA Motion Picture Bureau) was re-elect- 
ed, continues as president for a second term. 
Vice-president is Miss Marguerite Kirk, out- 
standingly active Director of Libraries, Films 
and Radio for the Board of Education of 
Newark, N. J. Dr. Edgar Dale, Ohio State 
University, and recent U.S. delegate to the 
UNESCO meeting in Paris, is secretary. 

On Sunday afternoon EFLA joined with 
the Film Council of America in its session 
on “The Community Use of Films” and on 
Monday morning, with NAVED at its general 
opening session addressed by Mr. Louis de 
Rochemont on, “The Challenge of the Edu- 
cational Film (see page 8 this issue). 


FORUM 


ANNUAL MEETING 


RLIN D. TRAPP, Visual Education Di- 

rector, Waukegan, Ill., is the new presi- 
dent of the Midwest Forum, the oldest organi- 
zation in existence devoted to the furtherance 
of visual education. The group met in Chicago 
in conjunction with sessions of the Film Coun- 
cil of America, Educational Film Library 
Association and the National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers. 

The new vice-president of the Forum group 
is Verne Stockman, Michigan Central College, 
Mount Pleasant. Joseph E. Dickman, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, II1., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Rumors that the Midwest Forum might dis- 
solve after this meeting were spiked at the 
opening session of the group. Plans for reor- 
ganization or amalgamation with one of the 
other audio-visual groups were tabled. 

It was also announced that the policy for 
the coming year will involve a concerted drive 
to enlist the support of school superintendents 
in the midwest not already active in the or- 
ganization. 


EFLA’s New Board of Directors: 


Elizabeth Golterman, 
St. Louis Bd. of Ed.; 
R. Russell Munn, 
Akron Public Lib.; ). 
C. Boerlin, Penn. State 
College; J.R. Bingham 
(pres.), Association 
Films; L. C. Larson, 
Indiana Univ.; Emily 
S. Jones (exec.-sec.) ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Flory 
(former exec.-sec.) 
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Robert H. Kulka, Latin American advisor 
to the Dept. of Public Information, the 
United Nations. 


Films from Lake 


Success 
THE film program of the United Nations 


represents the first effort by an international 
organization of governments to use films for 
general information purposes. The production 
and distribution of the UN films are co- 
ordinated by the United Nations Film Board 
with headquarters at Lake Success, New York. 

The Fiim Board, established in January, 
1947, is comprised of representatives of the 
Information Departments of the UN and its 
Specialized Agencies. It meets quarterly to 
discuss the activities, plans and needs of all 
Agencies, including those which have not yet 
become voting members. By its statutes, the 
United Nations Film Board represents all 
United Nations bodies and agencies in its 
contacts with the film industry throughout the 
world. 

The Executive Director of the UN Film 


CANADA'S LEADING 
16MM. ORGANIZATION 


Offering a complete service to the enter- 
tainment, educational, religious and in- 
dustrial field. 


@ RENTAL LIBRARY OF FILMS 
Canada's Largest & Finest 


@ EQUIPMENT & FILMS FOR SALE 
e COAST TO COAST SERVICE 


8 Offices Providing Adequate 
Facilities 


Inquiries invited from American 
Producers, Distributors and 
Manufacturers 


General Films Limited 


Head Office—1534 Thirteen Avenue 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
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OBERT H. KULKA has been appointed by 

the United Nations as their Advisor to the 
the Department of Public Information in rela- 
tion to the distribution and use of films in 
Latin America. 

Interviewed by FILM NEWS at his New 
York City headquarters, Mr. Kulka pointed out, 
concerning the Latin American field in general, 
that visual education is a new thing there and 
must be implanted in the right way, as an 
integral part of the school system not as an 
adjunct. United States people interested in 
visual education have a real opportunity of 
aiding Latin America, he stated, by making 
available films which will help them to reach 
higher standards of health, education, and agri- 
culture now unknown there. 

Speaking as Consultant on Visual Education 
in the U. S. for the Peruvian Government (this 
appointment was made in the Autumn of 1947), 
Mr. Kulka continued: 

“Visual education for a country such as 
Peru is a ‘must.’ But it is absolutely necessary 
to separate the education systems and media 
for the Indians, comprising the majority of the 
population, from the school systems, univer- 
sities, etc. To attempt to bring them the ‘ad- 
vantages’ of our civilization immediately is to 
court disaster. One must take into consider- 
ation that the heritage of the Peruvian Indian 
gives him his own culture and civilization, bred 
in him though latent, due to the fact that the 
Spaniards at the time of their conquest literally 
crushed his spirit. This has left in him a marked 
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inferiority complex which appears to be indo- 
lence and backwardness to those unaware of 
its facts. At one time the Peruvian Indian had 
as high a culture and civilization as the world 
has ever known. 

“The need now, therefore, is to bring educa- 
tion along lines that will raise the standard of 
living and knowledge in the framework of the 
Indian’s own heritage and not to endeavor, for 
perhaps 25-years.yet, to bring to them the 
practices of our way of living. As I see it, the 
essentials are education in housing, clothing, 
health, agriculture, vocational guidance, civic 
education, reading and writing. 

“Education would need to be done with slides 
and filmstrips taken locally, and adequate for 
local conditions. Sound slidefilms would be 
requisite in the native Indian dialects. All 
this means long-time planning and organizing 
with the assistance and cooperation of local 
experts in each field of teaching to direct the 
campaigns. 

“Education would be under the supervision 
of the army which would teach recruits, away 
from their active surroundings. These in turn, 
working under methods of incentive badges, 
would get grades, then go back to their villages 
and help educate the women and children. The 
Peruvian Government is more than anxious, 
with these plans as a basis, to make a start 
toward installing visual education. 

“For general education in the schools of 
Peru films on botany, chemistry etc., with 
Spanish sound tracks, will be used at first, as 


Board is M. Jean Benoit-Levy. The Acting 
Deputy Director, head of the Production Serv- 
ices of UNESCO in Paris is William Farr. 

UN films, international in both content and 
point of view, are all released in 16mm. Even 
when theatrical distribution has been arranged, 
films are later released in l6mm. According 
to Mr. William H. Wells, Chief of the Film 
and Television Section, Films and Visual 
Information Division, this is being done be- 
cause the UN is a great believer in the non- 
theatrical use of films, since it gives an oppor- 
tunity for study and discussion not possible in 
theatres. To carry out this policy, discussion 
guides are prepared to accompany each film 
released in 16mm. 

While the United Nations has funds to pro- 
duce films, Mr. Wells said, it does not and 
never will have funds to finance the making of 
prints for large scale distribution. Therefore, 
the distribution must be self-supporting and 
charges are made for prints and distribution 
costs. 

Distribution is arranged through commercial 
or governmental distributors in the 16mm field, 
of the country concerned. 

Four UN films are now completed. THE 
PEOPLES’ CHARTER, made by the UN Film 
Unit, pictures the birth of the United Nations, 
its aims and relationship to the peoples of the 
world. SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS, a 


US contribution, stresses the significance of 
freedom of information and the part played by 
the communications system in bringing the 
work of the UN to the people. MAPS WE 
LIVE BY is a Canadian contribution, about 
the d&elopment of world mapping and the role 
maps play in international affairs. CLEARING 
THE WAY, made by the United Nations Film 
Unit, is a four reel film on the human story 
behind the planning for the proposed head- 
quarters in New York City, and clearing the 
site for it. 

This film is being released to motion picture 
theatres in the U. S. through Screen Guild 
Productions, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, THE 
PEOPLE’S CHARTER and MAPS WE LIVE 
BY are released non-theatrically through Films 
of the Nations, Inc., 55 West 45th St., N. Y. 


RONTO, Canada—Sales and distribution 
of educational, religious and other non- 
theatrical films, as well as substantial dis- 


. trbution of features and entertainment pro- 


grams throughout Canada for the J. Arthur 
Rank interests, will in future be handled by 
J. Arthur Rank 16mm Films, Ltd., it is an- 
nounced by Oscar M. Hanson, general man- 
ager. The head offices of the company are at 
431 Yonge Street, Toronto, with branches 
throughout the Dominion. ° 
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are many Encyclopaedia Britannica films al- 
ready. It’s a big job to educate the teachers 
to this material and its utilization but they are 
willing learners and experience leads us to 
believe they will do a good, thorough job. 
There are also many problems to be faced in 
addition to the usual ones; problems of finance, 
difficulties of transportation, isolation of com- 
munities, etc. But all these have been taken 
into consideration and a general plan drawn 
up which it is hoped will be perfected with 
time and experience.” 

A Texan of Czech parentage, Mr. Kulka 
holds a Ph.D. from Cambridge University, 
England; originally became interested in South 
America via the Diplomatic Service. His con- 
nection with 16mm dates back to 1939 when he 
joined Victor Animatograph Corporation of 
Davenport, as their representative in Colombia. 
An outstanding “salesman of visual education”, 
he is presently Victor’s export manager for 
Latin America, and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films’ Consultant. 


NORWAY VIA CANADA 


(THE Norwegian Government inquired re- 
cently if the National Film Board of 
Canada could provide scholarships for Nor- 
wegians wishing to study the Canadian Gov- 
ernment methods in production and distribution 
of informational films. Legislation had been 
passed establishing a National Film Board in 
Norway. Such requests are not uncommon. 
Some 600 letters asking for information or 
assistance are received at the National Film 
Board of Canada offices each month. 

There has been a marked expansion of inter- 
national distribution both of theatrical. and 
non-theatrical releases. Thus, the people, places, 
events and products of Canada are made known 
to the Americas, Australia, Africa, Asia and 
Europe. Methods in distribution vary from 
commercial film sales and rentals to official 
screenings by Canadian Embassies and Trade 
Commissioners. It is estimated that 70-million 
people abroad saw films about Canada through 
the theatrical distribution arrangement made 
overseas by the National Film Board. 

Non-theatrically, the scope of N. F. B. dis- 
tribution stimulates the imagination. Canadian 
films not only reach the Film Societies for 
Great Britain, U. S. Film Forums, but in the 
deserts of Libya and jungle villages of Malaya 
the face of Canada finds a place on the screens 
of the mobile film vans. Last year, the National 
Film Board Annual Report states, printing 
Materials for 54 subjects with commentaries 
in six languages were sent abroad. Such sub- 
jects include PEOPLES OF CANADA, RED 
RUNS THE FRASER, LIFE ON THE 
WESTERN MARSHES, CANADA WORLD 
TRADER, VEGETABLE INSECTS, FOUR 
SEASONS and PAINTERS OF QUEBEC. 

: adian experience reflects the role of the 
informational film as ambassador and inter- 
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preter. The appointment of the N. F. B.’s 
Ernst Borneman to UNECO’s Film Scction is a 
further indication of the Board’s repute in the 
international film field 

Two prime purposes motivate its interna- 
tional distribution (a) to project to the world 
a clear picture of Canada for understanding 
and friendship and (b) to encourage exchange 
of information, particularly as it applies to 
technical knowledge and trade. How well the 
Canadian films succeed is revealed by the 
comment of a French newspaper (about 
CHANTS POPULAIRES No. 5) “A message 
of friendship, so much more lovely and sincere 
than an official speech.” 


ROSS KINNEARD 
Director of International 
Distribution, N.F.B. of Canada 


ISRAEL 


6¢Q HULAMIT came to work in her 
few hours of leave every sec- 
ond or third day. Every report I 
hear about her, tells of her prowess 
as a fighter that matches her genial 
talents as a secretary. She saw most 
of her action at the Russian Com- 
pound, a very hot spot for a couple 
of weeks. Yaacov and Rofe distin- 
guished themselves in the capture 
of the PIO Building, which was 
taken over without the help of our 
military at all! Just the citizens 
of Talbieh armed with a couple of 
Sten Guns plus a handfull of other 
small arms, against efficiently con- 
trolled and seemingly inexhausti- 
ble fire. Some of the miracles that 
went on in Jerusalem during these 
days were biblical in dimension. 
. . . Ackermann has gone back to 
his World War I job as an artillery 
observer.” 


to Norman Lourie by his 
associate Joseph Krumgold, - 
(Palestine Films Inc.) in a 
recent letter from Jerusalem. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


HE use of Visual Aids in the schools of 

Newfoundland is somewhat of an innova- 
tion, for it is not yet five years since the 
Division of Visual Education, originally known 
as the Newfoundland Film Board, came into 
existence. In that comparatively short time 
great progress has been made, and the Film 
Library now contains approximately twelve 


_ hundred 16mm films and very nearly four 


thousand film-strips. 

Since its primary function is to provide 
Visual Aids for the School, the majority of 
these films are on History, Geography, Health, 
Mathematics, Science, and cover practically 
every subject in the curriculum. In addition, 
we have vocational and technical films, films 
on music and art, travel and general interest 
films, as well as a few cartoons for entertain- 
ment to balance educational programs. 


Most of the city schools are now using our 
films regularly, many of them having their 
owre equipment, while others avail themselves 
of the services of the projectionists on our 
staff. 

But it is in the outposts that the advance 
has been most marked during recent months, 
for while a year and a half ago only two 
communities outside of the city were using 
our 16mm films and only one using filmstrips, 
now there are about twenty-five 16mm _ pro- 
jectors owned by schools and communities, 
while about forty schools own filmstrip pro- 
jectors, to all of which we send programs. 

The Field Staff of travelling projectionsts 
is not large, but during the past year their 
scope has been extended to include places as 
far north as St. Anthony and Flower’s Cove, 
districts never before served. Their work, too, 
has been supplemented by that of the School 
Supervisors and Adult Education teachers, who, 
in addition to their regular duties, have en- 
gaged in Visual Education activities in their 
communities and districts. 

It is a red-letter day in the smaller com- 


munities whe the travelling projectionist ar- 
rives. The children turn out en masse to meet 
him, making him resemble the Pied Piper, as 
he wends his way to the school. Come 7 o’clock, 
then, Uncle Joe and Aunt Martha take the 
lantern and join their friends assembled in the 
school, which is usually crowded to capacity. 
The audience sometimes includes a number of 
infants-in-arms, for, since everyone wants to go 
to the show, there is nobody to “mind the 
child,” so it must perforce be brought along. 

The program will consist of a Health film 
(perhaps our own Newfoundland film THE 
SILENT MENACE, starring Dr. McGrath), 
probably one on Co-operation or Agriculture; a 
travel film, very likely one of the Lee Wulff 
Newfoundland films which are so popular; and 
always a cartoon or singsong. 

We believe, then, it is not an exaggeration 
to say that the lives of the people, especially 
in the rural areas, are enriched by the film 
service; for by showing them how people in 
other parts of the world live, teaching them 
something different to think about and talk 
about, must of necessity help to raise their 
standard of living, in itself a sufficient justi- 
fication for its existence. 

Lastly we must mention that the film serv- 
ice is also extended to social and Church groups 
in the city and in rural areas, to welfare or- 
ganizations and city hospitals, to other Gov- 
ernment Departments and in general to all 
interested in making use of the film. 

Much yet remains to be done, for we dream 
of a day when in every school in Newfoundland 
equipment for the use of Visual Aids will be 
available. We dream of the day, too, when we 
shall be producing our own films and film- 
strips so that, to the people of other countries, 
Newfoundland will be not merely a vague spot 
on the map, but a land to be remembered. 


JESSIE B. MIFFLIN 
Supervisor of Visual Aids 
Reprinted from the “Atlantic Guardian” 
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Books 


AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES by Anna 
Curtis Chandler and Irene F. Cypher—is a new 
handbook for teachers and teachers in training. 
The authors stress the importance of a broad 
concept of audio-visual enrichment for pre- 
school and adult education as well as the 
more formal school grades. Proceeding on the 
basis of audio-visual aids as embracing all 
multi-sensory aids, they recommend the full 
utilization of such materials in combination for 
teaching. Included are radio, television, three- 
dimensional aids, dramatic presentations, field 
trips and home and school-made aids. Special 
chapters treat their use for enrichment in 
various fields of study with examples of tech- 
niques. A concluding chapter offers many 
suggestions for teacher-training. . . . Well 
illustrated an beautifully laid out, the reader 
will find this book a clear guide, if over well- 
worn paths. . . . Of especial value is the 
chapter “Where to Find Help” which lists 
audio-visual aids distribution centers, state 
and regional; sources of equipment and sup- 
plies; museums cooperating with audio-visual 
programs; publications in the field, both books 
and magazines*; and a glossary of terms.— 
Noble & Noble, 67 Irving Place, N.Y.C. Price 
$3.50. 


A REPORT TO EDUCATORS ON TEACH- 
ING FILMS SURVEY conducted by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Harper and Broth- 
ers, Henry Holt and Company, Houghton 
Miffiin Company, The Macmillan Company, 
Scholastic Magazines, Scott, Foresman and 
Company—This book describes the conclusions 
of the survey conducted by Carroll Y. Belk- 
nap, consultant in management research, to 
“explore more fully the possibilities of cor- 
relation between film production and text- 
book publication.” Over 3,000 teachers, audio- 
visual directors and school administrators 
were personally interviewed to determine the 
trends in needs and use of educational films. 
Reports are included on markets for school 
films, projector ownership in public schocls, 
expenditures for visual education in the five 
hundred or so largest systems, the rental 
market, and the handicaps and obstacles con- 
fronting educators and producers. Data was 
gathered on the need for more and better 
films with specific information on the school 
subjects in which motion pictures are being 
used, what films teachers like and what the 
schools want. Because teachers seem to want 
“background” and “attitudes” films rather than 
the specific subject matter films which text- 
book publishers are qualified to produce, Belk- 
nap does not recommend the production of 
films by his clients at this time. In a minority 
report, Arthur Mayer disagrees on that point. 
Also described in this report is the experi- 
mental production by the textbook publishers 
in cooperation with the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of three classroom films based on 
the findings of the survey, OSMOSIS, THE 
SEASONS, and BORROWING IN SUB- 


*Will readers please note that the old, not 
the present address of FILM NEWS, is given. 
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Yvonne Jones, Book Editor 


TRACTION. The Report is available with- 
out charge to interested persons until the 
edition is exhausted. Request from Harcourt 


Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y¥. 17. 


Directories 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS— 
8th Edition of a catalogue which is complete- 
ly revised annually. Provides information on 
free films and filmstrips; 30% of the films and 
43.4% of the filmstrips are new in this listing. 
Reprints of the article “Through Films Our 
Cultural and Industrial Strength,” written by 
John Guy Fowlkes for this edition, are avail- 
able free to educators on request.—Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. Price 
$5.00. 


THE BLUE BOOK OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT—44 pages of prices and specifi- 
cations of all principal models of 16 mm 
motion picture, slidefilm, slide and opaque pro- 
jection equipment. Includes full information on 
the availability of replacement parts for each 
projector which affects the trade-in value of 
older models, specifications and prices of sev- 
eral types of projection screens, and a com- 
plete index of projectors by serial numbers.— 
National Association of Visual Education Deal- 
ers, 845 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Price $5.00. 


FILM COUNCIL NOTES—monthly publi- 
cations of coordinated information about films 
and other teaching materials on specific top- 
ics. Includes lists of related readings, sources 
of visual equipment and hints for planning 
film programs. Available through the New- 
ark Film Council, 15 Lawrence Street, New- 
ark 2, New Jersey at the price of 5 cents a 
copy and 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 


Booklets 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR A CLASSROOM — 


MOTION PICTURE CLINIC—A clear out- 
line of procedure for developing a film evalu- 
ation program with teacher clinics. Available 
without charge from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROGRAM—41 pages of basic information 
intended particularly for teachers in Indiana, 
but applicable in any State. Topics include: 
The Goals We Seek, Materials and Their 
Selection, Utilization, School Production of 
Audio-Visual Materials, Equipment and 
Housing, Administration and Finance, State- 
wide Aspects of the Audio-Visual Program. 
A selected bibliography is appended. . . . 
The practical approach of this handbook makes 
it particularly valuable for the novice—Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Price $1.00 for single copies; 
75-cents each for two to four copies; 60-cents 
each for five or more. 


A GUIDE TO IN-SERVICE STUDY OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS by William R. Fulton, 
Consultant on Audio-Visual Education at the 
University of Oklahoma—This 30-page manual 
is designed to assist individual or group study 
by teachers. Its simple effective arrangement 
gives reading references, problems to consider, 
suggested activities, and criteria for evaluat- 
ing the in-service study itself. 

The outline of the study topics are: Sug- 
gested Schedules of Meetings; The Place of 
Audio-Visual Materials in the Curriculum; 
Operation of Machines; Functional Use of 
Motion Pictures; Slides, Filmstrips and 
Opaque Projection; Flat Pictures and Other 
Graphic Materials; Exhibits and Museum Ma- 
terials; The Telebinocular and Audiometer; 
Excursions; Auditory Aids; and Bibliography. 
. . . Sure to be helpful to audio-visual admin- 
istrators in setting up in-service training in 
use of audio-visual materials—Department of 
Audio-Visual Education, Extension Division, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Price 50-cents. 


Catalogs 
GENERAL MOTORS 1947-1948—lists free 


rental 16mm films on technical processes of 
industry and careers in industry.—Write Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation, 1775 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 19. 


RKO RADIO PICTURES has released a 
new catalogue announcing its entry into the 
audio-visual education field with 150 films. 
Specially featured are “This Is America” sub- 
jects and Walt Disney’s “Fantasia” sequence 
dealing with the development of life, now 
titled IN THE BEGINNING and adapted with 
an educational sound track. Copies of the 
catalogue are free on request.—Write Arthur 
M. Good, 16mm Educational Division, RKO 
Radio Pictures, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
N.Y.C. 20. 


CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDU- 
CATION—lists equipment and film materials 
available to schools, churches and clubs, in- 
cludes entertainment, educational and group 
discussion films and filmstrips, transcriptions 
and recordings.—Film users in this territory 
should write Community Movie Circuit of 
Western New York, 1285 Bailey Avenue, Buf- 
falo 6, N. Y. 
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‘The welfare of the world is wrapped up in the Youth of this nation” 


President Truman said this in accepting the first portfolio of Youth Month stamps from Post- 
master General Jesse M. Donaldson at a ceremony before 500 guests including many from 
the motion picture industry. The ceremony was the first in Theatre Owners of America's Youth 
Month campaign being conducted nationally as a practical method of implementing the find- 
ings and suggestions of the National Council for the Prevention and Control of Delinquency which 
met recently in Washington at the request of the Department of Justice. 


T WENTY-SEVEN year old Joseph Geller of 
the Hawthorne, Newark, is one of the 
youngest if not the youngest theater manager 
in the State of New Jersey. 

Previous to his present post he was assistant 
at the Capital (Irvington) and at the Grove 
and Branford (Newark). He has been a 
“relief” manager, has experience of continu- 
ous downtown first-run, as of neighborhood 
houses. As a student of New York University 
he majored in advertising. He is, in short, well 
equipped for his job—to the extent that he 
has been several times a candidate for the 
Quigley Award, and is holder of a member- 
ship certificate of the Managers’ Round Table, 
which is an honor conferred by the “Motion 
Picture Herald” on exhibitors who have dem- 
onstrated their ability in showmanship. 

What is particularly admirable and note- 
worthy about Mr. Geller is the way he strives 
to make his theater mean something real in the 
life of his community. Outstanding among his 
activities is the campaign he recently con- 
ducted through his theater, to assist in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency. 

This campaign won him the commendation 
of no less than J. Edgar Hoover himself, as 
well as the endorsement of local Parent- 
Teacher Association groups and school officials, 
and it brought him considerable newspaper 
publicity. But even more gratifying, Mr. Geller 
confessed to FILM NEWS, were the thanks 
he received from many of the parents in the 
locality. . . . and, within a short time, there 
was a notable decline in juvenile delinquency 
in the neighborhood of the Hawthorne which 
the Public Safety Director attributed, at least 
in part, to the campaign. 

The idea of the campaign came to the 
youthful manager in a conversation with Public 
Safety Director John B. Keenan, who dis- 
cussed with him the delinquency problem 
among the children of this neighborhood. Mr. 
Geller consulted with the local Parent-Teacher 
Association. With its support, and the aid of 
Mr. Keenan, he launched his campaign—not 
on a bribing “giveaway” basis but on a strict- 
ly educational. level. 

His method of attracting his young patrons 
was simple and direct: He booked a series of 


CRIME DOES NOT PAY* shorts for twelve 


*MG\; available in 16mm also. 
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How Films Can Help Fight 


Juvenile Delinquency 


By SARA H. CARLETON 


successive weeks of Friday evening and Satur- 
day matinee shows, along with the regular 
program and advertised them, though on the 
bulletin boards of schools, as entertainment. 

The campaign was aimed thus directly at the 
children, but adults as well were interested. 
Mr. Geller was surprised at the number of 
phone calls he received from teen-agers ask- 
ing when the next in the series would be 
shown. He was even more surprised by the 
number of adults who made similar inquiries. 
This Mr. Geller attributes to the fact that 
each film he used had definite entertainment 
value because each had a theme, action, sus- 
pense. Subject material was realistic, and each 
had a point that hit home. 

“They never imply either,” Mr. Geller ex- 
pressed it, “that the villain is the hero, and 
they stress the fact that criminals, because of 
lack of foresight, build for an insecure and 
unhappy future, since the law always catches 
them in the end. One particularly applicable 
film of the series showed how a man without 
a bona fide record could not secure references 
to enable him to hold a good position in later 
life, and that this held true for the common 
laborer as well as for the white-collar worker.” 

At the same time, and because the CRIME 
DOES NOT PAY series includes a number of 
subjects of specific adult appeal, Mr. Geller 
found that, in arranging to show twelve of 
them, he had to substitute occasionally with 
other films on such topics as the use of play- 
grounds, in order to get across to his juvenile 
audiences, particularly the younger children 
on Saturday afternoons. 

When asked about his future plans Mr. 
Geller informed the writer that he hopes to 
expand the program but that his chief diffi- 
culty is in getting enough juvenile delinquency 
films with an appeal for youth, rather than 


Sara H. Carleton be- 
came interested in 
films as a trade paper 
reporter; now con- 
tributes to a wide va- 
riety of publications. 


Joseph Geller (left), manager of the Haw- 
thorne (N. J.) Theatre, with Public Safety 
Director John B. Keenan. 


for adults. Mr. Geller also pointed out that 
similar campaigns can be carried en today in 
almost any location through the use of 16mm 
films, particularly in towns where school 
screens are the only ones available. 

“The low cost of 16mm film rentals and the 
fact they can be distributed as easily as pack- 
ages of cigarettes are other advantages,” he 
pointed out. “But,” he added, “where there is 
a regular motion picture theater, it is the best 
medium for reaching the public, whether 
juvenile or adult, and progressive showmen 
who see beyond their box office are always glad 
to cooperate in worth-while ventures, whether 
it is a campaign to fight juvenile delinquency 
or another type of community effort. Many 
managers are not only cooperating with the’ 
PTAs, Y’s, Boy Scouts, religious organiza- 
tions and the life in their area, but have also 
sponsored such drives as the American Red 
Cross, the Community Chest, the March of 
Dimes. 

“Theater managers have been instrumental 
in working toward better movies for children’s 
matinees. Some have provided segregated sec- 
tions with matrons in charge to assure mothers 
that their offspring are safe in the theater. 
Others cooperate with police and fire depart- 
ments in carrying on safety camaigns. .. . 

“And as American theaters become more 
closely linked with the life of their commu- 
nities, teachers and other groups will find that 
progressive managers lend receptive ears to 
talking over common problems.” 
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Film Program Services, a 
unique organization that will 
plan your program in every 
detail with films from all 
sources proudly announces its 
current 


HEADLINERS 


for schools and 
community groups 


The Academy 
Award winner 


FIRST STEPS 


This United Nations’ film deals with 
the rehabilitation of crippled chil- 
dren. 


10-mins., rent $2.00, purchase $34.50. 


The Church in the 


Atomic Age 


The first of Film Forum Foundation's 
“In the Eyes of the Church" series 
deals with the moral implications of 
the atomic bomb. 


20-mins., rent $5.25, purchase $87.50. 


Does it Matter 


What You Think? 


Outstanding British Information Serv- 
ices’ production on public opinion. 


16-mins., rent $3.00, purchase $47.50. 


Round Trip 

Twentieth Century Fund's widely ac- 
claimed presentation on world trade 
and economic recovery. 


18-mins., rent $3.50, purchase $57.50. 


film program 


services 


1173 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 19, N. Y. 
LOngacre 4-8340 CHickering 4-0640 
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Children's Films 

(Continued from page 7) 

3. Treatment, characterization and dia- 

logue must be authentic and sincere 

in terms of what is called for by the 
story. 

Characterizations and emotions must 

be natural and normal, not distorted. 

Use of exaggerated dialects is to be 

avoided. 

6. Treatment should allow for humor 
without recourse to the brutal and 
vulgar. 

7. Treament should allow for excitement 
without apprehension. 

8. Treatment should appeal to the child's 
sense of beauty. 

9. Treatment should appeal to the child's 
sense of humor. 

10. Treatment should avoid double-mean- 
ing statements. 

11. Treatment should avoid emphasis on 
adult love-making. 

12. Use of stereotypes is to be avoided. 

13. Treatment of stories must stress 
basic similarities in peoples rather 
than differences. 

14. Treatment must be in agreement with 
moral and ethical values generally 
accepted. 

15. Treatment should utilize the best artis- 
tic devices to present desirable at- 
titudes in a favorable light. 

16. Musical score must be appropriate to 
the treatment of the picture. 

17. Length of feature films to be about 
hours. 

18. An advisory group, which includes 
selected parent representation is to 
be consulted before production and 
release. 

So reasonable are these requests that it 
is astounding to know it is necessary to 
make them; so reasonable that it is aston- 
ishing to realize that nothing “new” is 
being proposed. All that is wanted is good 
films, well made, for all American chil- 
dren who attend motion picture showings 
in their local theaters. Children will go to 
see such films—and so will the whole 
family. It is the responsibility of every- 
one interested in child welfare, family 
welfare, better citizenship to see that such 
films are produced. 


Educating the Educator 
(Continued from page 5) 
inely educational material as yet collated on 
educational pictures, an invaluable antidote to 
years of boundless enthusiasm based on abys- 
mal ignorance. 

This enthusiasm, though it generated con- 
siderable early interest in educational circles 
in the use of teaching films, has proved a 
boomerang. Oversold teachers were discour- 
aged to find that films did not produce the 
automatic miracles that zealots had led them 
to anticipate. Actually, for a conscientious 
teacher, films do not make teaching easier. 
They may impart information more excitingly 
and more permanently, but they constitute no 


> 


short-cut to the royal road to knowledge. If” 


anything, they impose increased demands on 
the time and the capacity of instructors. 

Nor is enthusiasm over the possibilities of 
the medium sufficient. Adequate training is 
equally necessary. Such training is supplied 
by teachers colleges at the present time in a 


haphazard fashion. Of all the VE courses de- 
scribed in the catalogues submitted to the 
Teaching Film Survey, Belknap found only 
seven dealing specifically with the use of films. 
The vast majority of school superintendents, 
principals and visual education directors com- 
ment unfavorably on the ability of teachers to 
use films effectively. Many of them regard this 
weakness as the major handicap at the present 
time to the advancement of visual education. 
If this is so, it is surprising that the great 
majority of schools make so little effort to 
cure the situation with in-service courses. 


[N the meantime, there continues to be sub- 

stantial advance in the installation of pro- 
jectors in schools. By 1951 there should be 
approximately 30,000 available for teaching. 
This represents progress, but on the other 
hand it is disheartening when you compare 
our expenditures for education for peace with 
those for education for fighting. During the 
war the Army alone, it is claimed, purchased 
61,000 projectors. 

With the exception of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, which produces approximately 50% 
of the most popular subjects, and one or two 
other moderately well establishd organiza- 
tions, the bulk of teaching films have come 
from shoe-string production by small units, 
from the by-products of entertainment pictures, 
from the sponsored production by industry, 
philanthropic institutions and government 
agencies, and in the last year or two from 
“angeled” production financed by someone who 
has been cajoled into putting up the necessary 
funds. The day of the angels is now coming 
to an end, with the day of the devils about to 
set in. By the devils I mean, more or less 
facetiously, my good friends the major film 
producing companies. United World, a Univer- 
sal subsidiary, has already announced its entry 
into the educational field. Warner Brothers 
and R.K.O. are only restrained by temporary 
worry over the loss of the British entertain- 
ment film market. These gentlemen are as well 
equipped with funds as they are lacking in 
knowledge. Once they enter the educational 
field they will not falter as did their prede- 
cessors because of lack of cash or confidence. 
For a considerable length of time they will not 
teach the children much, but they will learn 
greatly themselves. It may, indeed, prove one 
of the greatest educational projects in history— 
the education of the movie makers. 

I, myself, would have greatly preferred a few 
years of further experimentation under the 
auspices of one of the educational founda- 
tions or of the Motion Picture Association. 
In this way we could have established a 
sounder foundation for progress and avoided 
many errors for which not only our innocent 
producers, but what is far more important, 
our innocent progeny will pay. We are, how- 
ever, as a nation, apparently dedicated not to 
deviate from the free enterprise system, even 
where, as in the field of education, it may 
prove far from free but highly costly to all. 

Make no mistake, however, we will eventual- 
ly have good teaching films and plenty of 
them. They will be used in every electrically 
equipped school in the country, not replacing 
textbooks or classroom instruction, but in close 
conjunction with them. We will learn to do 
these things, but we will learn them the hard 
way. Maybe, if my own experience is a re 
liable guide, it is the only way in which un- 
educated people can learn to be educators. 
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Dr. Irene Cypher is Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 1 m 

Communications, School of Education, New 

York University (her alma mater) and Ad- 
ministrative Officer of its 9-year old Film J 
Library. Her experience includes teaching, 
and 15 years at the American Museum of 
Natural History, a.v. department. 
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Strips 


SPONSORSHIP 


SEWING 


SCIENCE 


A GOOD many check-sheets have been set 

up for use in the evaluation of the vari- 
ous types of visual aids. It has always seemed 
to me that there should be two sets. The first 
should consist of exactly two questions: (1) 
For what purpose is the aid prepared? (2) 
For whom? If the specific purpose of the visual 
aid is known, in terms of “for what” and “for 
whom”, a much more valid and useful evalua- 
tion or description can be given. This second, 
detailed evaluation can be based on such 
specific items as quality of photography, sub- 
ject content, suitability for grade level, ar- 
rangement and presentation of pictorial ma- 
terial. 

We particularly need to ask ourselves the 
first two questions if the material under con- 
sideration has been prepared for a non-school 
or non-educational sponsor. There has been 
considerable discussion as to the value of spon- 
sored materials in the classroom. Some of the 
critics of sponsored films and filmstrips have 
claimed that such. materials lack true peda- 
gogical perspective and savor too much of 
advertising. It is very true that in years past 
this criticism was frequently well justified. 
Today, however, many of our large industrial 
and commercial organizations can afford to 
produce visual materials dealing with their 
particular products that are far better than 
those offered by educational producers. These 
companies have furthermore called in con- 
sultants who know what is needed in the class- 
room, and who can guide in developing the 
pattern and-treatment of the material. If the 
resulting film or filmstrip is a pictorial pres- 
entation or explanation of subject matter suit- 
able for classroom purposes, and conforms to 
the same standards and quality we demand 
from educational producers, then we feel that 
such material belorigs in the hands of the 
classroom teacher to help meet specific teach- 
ing needs, It must also be clearly understood 
that the sponsor is only entitled to a credit 
line on the title frames and that deliberate 


advertising should be avoided. 

Two such filmstrips have come to our atten- 
tion this month. Both are productions of Flet- 
cher Smith Studios, and in each instance the 
educational consultant was Audio-Visual As- 
sociates. Both filmstrips are good examples 
of what might be termed the best type of 
sponsored filmstrip. 


SUSIE MAKES A DRESS — For what: to 
show how to select a pattern, choose material, 
cut out and sew up a dress. For whom: stu- 


- dents in high school, or college sewing classes. 


It is jointly sponsored by Bates Fabrics, Inc., 
Talon Educational Service, and Simplicity 
Patterns; is in color. An accompanying manu- 
al contains brief supplementary descriptions 
and suggestions for classroom utilization. 

Actually, no manual is needed, for the pic- 
ture sequences are well drawn, logically ar- 
ranged, and adequately explain the various 
steps and processes. In the opening frame, 
Susie is told that “clothes needn’t cost a lot. 
You can have them easily with just a bit of 
thought, care, and time.” And then she is 
shown how it can be done. The topics covered 
include: Choosing a pattern; Choosing fabrics 
(types of fabrics, quality, suitability to cer- 
tain types of figures and coloration); How 
to select a suitable pattern; How to follow 
the cutting diagram, baste the parts together, 
insert sleeves, sew the whole. 

This is distinctly a “how-to-do-it” filmstrip 
and because each step is clearly indicated, it 
should prove a very helpful addition to the 
all too scanty store of teaching aids available 
in the home economics area. We would rate 
it as excellent. 


FOOD FROM THE SUN, is presented by 
Sugar Research Foundation. It too is in color, 
and there is a very detailed and descriptive 
manual. For what: to explain the story of 
photosynthesis—or how green chlorophyll in 
plants uses the energy of sunlight to put carbon 
dioxide and water together to make one of 


Two examples of worthwhile sponsored filmstrips. 
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our basic foods, sugar. For whom: science 
teachers; General Science, Biology and Chem- 
istry classes. 

The, technique used is a combination of 
drawings and diagrams. The diagrams show- 
ing a carbon dioxide molecule, a water mole- 
cule and an oxygen molecule are very good, 
as is the one showing an enlargement of leaf 
pores or stomata. The frame showing food 
sources and uses is rather crowded, and might 
well have been expanded to two or three 
frames. The space available for picture area 
is relatively small in filmstrips and it does 
seem too bad to try and crowd too much into 
one such area. If the filmstrip is to achieve 
the recognition it deserves as a teaching aid, 
the pictures shown must be good in subject 
and composition and the titling always clear 
and easily read. 

The title on this strip are consistently brief 
and readable. The manual contains very full 
information which supplements the picture 
titles, and a number of suggested experiments 
to be conducted in chemistry and biology 
lessons. 

For further information address The 
Filmstrip Department, FILM NEWS, The 
Penthouse, 15 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 18. 


HUGHES 
Educational Kits 


Turn arith- 
metic facts 
into fun! 


Hughes Circle Club Kit is a 
“3-way approach” to arith- 
metic by Seeing, Hearing, 
Feeling, through demonstra- 
tion, color cards, manual, 
chart, filmstrip... 

Produced by a teacher 

Endorsed by leading educators 


Complete Kit $25. Films $2. 


HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 


1640 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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800 ATTEND CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAL 


MORE 16mm motion pictures were shown 

in Cleveland in one day this summer 
than have ever been displayed before in a 
single place in this country. The occasion was 
the first Film Festival of the Cleveland Film 
Council (organized in late 1947). 

Opening at 9 in the morning at Nela Park 
Institute of Lighting, its facilities having been 
made available through the courtesy of the 
General Electric Company, five projection 
rooms presented programs almost continuously 
until 4:30 in the afternoon. All pictures shown 
during the day were voted on and the “win- 
ners” repeated for the evening sessions. The 
morning was devoted to pictures made for 
industrial use; the afternoon to the educational 
field. (A complete list of all films shown may 
be obtained by writing the Film Bureau of 
the Cleveland Public Library). Lunch and 
dinner obtainable in the Institute’s restaurant 
made it possible to attend all day, see every- 
thing that was screened. There was also a large 
display and some demonstration of 16mm in- 
stitutional and home equipment. 

More than 50 organizations, representing 
61 industrial firms, contributed films and/or 
equipment. Some are located in Akron, Can- 
ton, Warren and other cities of northern 
Ohio, as well as in Greater Cleveland. Several 
boards of education, the United Auto Workers 
Local C.1.0. 217, the Cleveland Automobile 
Club, Council of World Affairs, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Electric Illuminating Co. and 
the Aluminum Company of America were a 
few among many cooperators. The program, 
admirably planned by the Cleveland Film 
Council with the help of the Cleveland Public 


Library (Virginia Beard, curator of films) 
was beautifully prepared and lithographed by 
the Film Department of Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Inc., and Harris-Seybold Inc., manufacturers 
of graphic arts and machinery. Each and every 
film was introduced by a competent, well in- 
formed person and the whole affair was in 
the best nontheatrical tradition. Not a stitch 
was dropped all day which in itself amounts 
to setting a new high for this business. 

Among the 800 persons who registered to 
view the films, six States and 199 organiza- 
tions were represented. Of the 63 films on the 
program BOUNDARY LINES (Phillip Stapp 
—International Film Foundation) received 
most votes. Other winners were the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co.’s BEST LOCATION 
IN THE NATION (March of Time produced) ; 
SEASHORE ODDITIES (Young America); 
THE SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER (VU. S. 
Office of Education, released by Castle Films) : 
MIRACLE IN PARADISE VALLEY (Wild- 
ing Productions for Sinclair Refining Co.). 

CURIOSITY SHOP, Alcoa’s new short sub- 
ject, was premiered at the evening session and 
cheered by its audience. It is a Technicolor 
sequel to this same company’s UNFINISHED 
RAINBOWS. 

Harold R. Nissley was General Chairman. 
Kenneth B. Disher of the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History headed the Film Council's 
Publicity Committee. Council officers are 
Charles Burris (Telenews Theatre), pres.; 
Virginia M. Beard (Public Library), vice- 
pres.; Samuel Davies (Emerson Jr. High 
School), sec.; Earl Carpenter (Escar Motion 
Picture Service), treas. 


New D.A.V.I. Head 


DEAN McCLUSKY, former first vice- 
* president of NEA’s Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction (DAVI), was recently ele- 
vated to the presidency upon the resgination 
of Stephen M. Corey. Dr. McClusky’s term o! 
office as president will expire in June 1949, 
the scheduled expiration of Dr. Corey’s term. 
Resignation of Dr. Corey was prompted by 
his leaving the University of Chicago, to accept 
a position at Columbia University as Professor 
of Education and Director of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Experimentation. His 
resignation was accepted with deep regret and 
he was commented for his splendid leadership 
of DAVI which he will continue to serve as a 
member of its Executive Committee. 


Bradley Serves Community 


“As director of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Education at this University, I was 
much interested in reading FILM NEWS on 
the proposed establishment of local chapters 
of Film -Council of America. . . . You might 
be interested in knowing that we are making 
extensive use of Audio-Visual materials at 
Bradley and now have five 16mm sound mo- 
tion picture projection machines. We are 
putting on a weekly entertainment program 
for townspeople, students and faculty free of 
charge, under the heading ‘Movies from 
Abroad’ . . . showing mostly foreign movies 
with English sub-titles, combined with Ameri- 
can educational shorts. This program is be- 
coming more and more popular in Peoria and 
are doing all we can for the benefit of having 
a better informed public.” ... Dr. E. Van 
Allen, Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 


Selected References on Audio-Visual Materials 


By Lours S. GoopMAN, supervisor of the A-V 
center of the City College of New York, and 
-YVONNE Jones, book editor of FILM NEWS 


(CORRELATED with Edgar Dale’s “Audio-Visual 

Methods in Teaching,” this newly-published ref- 
erence work is a fully-annotated bibliography of the 
best books and articles on every phase of audio- 
visual education. Single copies, $1.00. Discount of 
ten percent on orders of ten or more. 


FILM RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Box 205, Mad. Sq. Sta., New York 10 


288 pages Illustrated 


Small Boat Engine Manual 


By C. Morcan Jones 
Technical Editor, FILM NEWS 


ERE is invaluable material, in non-technical 
language, on the repairing of all types of gaso- 
line and Diesel engines commonly used on pleasure 
craft and small fishing boats. A guide to their 
selection, installation, operation, and maintenance. 
Libraries, engineering and vocational schools as well 
as all boat owners will want this manual. 


Indexed 


Cornell Maritime Press 
350 West 23rd St., New York 11,N. Y. 


Price $4.00 


Yu-Mei Wu visits her father’s laboratory 


The International Film Foundation 
announces the release of a new 


JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTION ... 


PEIPING FAMILY 


... the simple narrative of a middle class Chinese 
family told in pure documentary style. 20 min., 


Ask your dealer to screen this new subject 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
1600 Broadway 


black and white. 


for you at once. 


° New York 19, N. Y. 
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PEERLESS 


the original vacuum 
vaporating film treatment. . . 
prolongs service life of prints 


In the past 14 years Peerless 
Film Treatment has protected 
millions of reels of film—35mm., 
16mm. and 8mm.—and all types 
of color. No other film treat- 
ment has been so widely used. No 
other film treatment offers such 
positive protection against dam- 
age from projection, handling, 
dirt, oil, climatic changes, etc. 


IMPORTANT! Peerless Film Treat- 
ment is no longer offered through 
Vaporate Company. Everything is 
being handled by Peerless directly 
or through its | y instal- 
lations. Lower prices and Peerless 
personalized service are now in 
effect. 


Send for our new Folder — 
**20 Questions on Film Protection” 


PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORP. | 


Office: 165 W.46th New York19,N.Y. 
Processing Plant:130 W. 46th St.,N.Y.19 


Just Pu blished 


FILMSTRIPS 


By Vera M. Falconer 
Consultant in Visual Presentations 
New York City 


572 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $5.00 


FFERS a detailed analysis of filmstrips, in- 

cluding everything that users in education 
and industry need to know about them—what 
they are, what they are used for, and how to 
project and use them. The subject areas covered 
include agriculture and forestry, business, fine 
arts, foremanship, literature, science, safety, the 
social sciences, vocational guidance, and voca- 
tional training. 


HE book describes in detail the releases of 

seventy producers of filmstrips which can be 
effectively used in instruction. Organization of 
material was developed from careful study of 
teachers’ reference techniques. All recent ad- 
vances possible have been included. 


Order your copy from: 
FILM NEWS 


15 WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


AE Films INC 


AFRICAN BIG GAME 


2 reels—$65 List 
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ETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES, 
to meet the growing need for films on ac- 
‘cident prevention, offers for rent-free screening 
eleven subjects ranging from LIVE AND 
LET LIVE, a highway safety picture showing 
ten of the leading causes of highway mishaps, 


’ to SAFETY AHOY which gives many helpful 


suggestions for the handling of small craft. 
For industry there is PARTNERS IN PRO- 
DUCTION, showing actual shop operations 
and urging the cooperation of every worker 
in the plant in a safety program; for com- 
merce there is DOUBTFUL DOLLARS made 
with the Secret Service, dramatically showing 
how counterfeiters operate and how to guard 
against them; for the family, THERE’S NO 
PLACE LIKE HOME, which indicates the 
more common causes of home accidents and 


explains in detail how to guard against them. 
* 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP., 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, has received 
an order for 3,000 of its 8x10-foot Fold-Pak 
Projection Screens from the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps, to be used in the increased activi- 
ties of the National Guard. 

For a complete list or to arrange a booking, 
write the Public Education Dept., Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford 15, Conn. 


* * * 


AMERICAN HERITAGE FOUNDATION 
(17 E. 45th St., N.Y.C.) is preparing film- 
strips for classroom use to emphasize the 
meaning of the documents exhibited on the 
Freedom Train, which the A. H. Foundation 
sponsored. A complementary study guide pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Dept. of 
Secondary Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association is also available. 

* * = 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, Freight Car Claim Division, has com- 
pleted a film on the proper methods of switch- 
ing and coupling freight cars to reduce dam- 
age to equipment and freight. Producer was 
Dudley Pictures Corporation, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

* .* * 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES has 
concluded arrangements with Young America 
Films, Inc. for exclusive distribution in this 
country and Canada of four new instructional 
films from Britain. These are: THE STEAM 
ENGINE: THE STEAM _ TURBINE; 
TRANSMISSION OF ROTARY MOTION; 
and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC INDUCTION. 
Before their release here, the editorial staff 
of Young America Films will re-edit them, 
add appropriate domestic footage, and re- 
voice each with an American sound track for 
American schools. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY will send 
you one of their very handy Projection Data 
Cards if you write to Miss June Madsen or 
Mr. Wilton there, at 2711 N. Pulaski Road, 
Chicago 39, Ill. It’s a permanent memo you 
can use over and over again and a 1948 cal- 
endar on one side. On the other are accurate 
screen tables for 8 and 16mm motion pic- 
tures, 2x2 slides, 35mm filmslides; a stand- 
ard aperature chart; list of screen sizes avail- 
able, and a unique formula for finding the 
correct screen size to use with any projector 
and any lens at any distance. ... All this 
on a pocket-sized slice of plastic... . 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(headquarters, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11; Canadian Head Office, 80 Richmond St. 
West, Toronto 1) has recalled all its sound 
movies except MANAGING THE FAMILY 
INCOME and is concentrating effort on the 
production of filmstrip lectures. These are on 
such subjects as “better buymanship princi- 
ples” (BUY WORDS); time management in 
the home (TAKE TIME TO MAKE TIME 
and HOW DOES SHE DO IT?); also the 
who, what, why, where, etc. of consumer credit 
(THE CONSUMER CONSIDERS CREDIT) .- 
and are available to educators at a special 
rate from the Chicago office. 

MANAGING THE FAMILY INCOME can 
be secured through your local educational 
film library; or write Miss Helen Schaefer, 
Librarian at the Chicago office, for further 
information. 

* * 


LAND OF LIBERTY, the motion picture 
history of the United States edited by Cecil 
B. DeMille in 1938 and including excerpts 
from more than 100 productions, is to be 
brought up to date. First screened at the 
World’s Fair in 1939, it was made available 
in 16mm to schools by the Motion Picture 
Association. The revised version will stress _ 
developments through the war years to show 
this country’s increased influence in inter- 
national affairs. The new version will be 
distributed by Teaching Film Custodians, non- 
profit affiliate of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, at 1600 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


* * * 


PHILADELPHIA TUBERCULOSIS and 
Health Association has a library of some 50 
health films available without rental charge 
from its headquarters at 311 S. Juniper St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* 


* 
MUSICAL SHORTS—6 new 2-reelers, each 
featuring .a name band—are available from 


United World Films Inc., 445 Park Ave., 
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Spirituals 16mm, 
35mm, Television 


SACK Amusement Enterprises, Dallas, Texas, 
has announced two groups of new musical 
subjects for release in 16mm immediately. 
The first series, according to Alfred N. 
Sack, general manager, will be twelve 1-reel 
10-minute “SPIRITUAL SING-A-LONGS.” 
This group, the first four fully completed, fea- 
tures the well-known “Heavenly Choir,” heard 
offscreen only, singing the best-known and 
loved of the old-time religious spirituals. 

Although aimed directly at the church, 
school, and home market, a popular, yet rev- 
erent treatment and arrangement has been em- 
ployed so that the subjects are already being 
played successfully in a number of regular 
theatres throughout the country. Buyers and 
bookers in the television offices are also view- 
ing the series with marked interest. 

Three spirituals are included in each reel. 
Among the best-known songs so far recorded 
are: “Good News,” “Nobody Knows The 
Trouble I’ve Seen,” “Sing Low Sweet Chariot,” 
and “Where Shall I Be When The First Trum- 
pet Sounds?”. 

“Spiritual Sing-A-Longs” will be released at 
the rate of one subject per month until the 
full series of twelve is completed. 

The second group of musicals being pro- 
duced by Sack are twelve 3-minute “PIANO 
REFLECTIONS,” musical miniatures, each 
complete in itself. Popular classics only are 
being recorded. 


Announcing 


THE FORMATION OF 


CLASSROOM FILMS, INC. 


An organization for the distribu- 
tion of interesting and appropriate 


COLOR 
FILM-STRIPS 


based on sound pedagogic princi- 
ples. All production by The Fletcher 
Smith Studios, Inc., known by deal- 
ers and teachers for the finest edu- 
cational films. 


TEACHERS: Write your nearest dealer, 
or direct to Classroom Films, Inc. 


DEALERS: Write to us direct for possi- 
bilities of profitable exploitation 


CLASSROOM FILMS, INC. 


1585 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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ANSCO Education Department’s new head 

is Charles W. Seager, succeeding Dr. John 
A. Tiedeman who resigned to do research 
in the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics Labo- 
ratories. Mr. Seager, formerly head of the 
Professional Motion Picture Products Depart- 
ment of Ansco’s Binghampton Sales Staff, 
came to Ansco with a background as visual 
education director of the North Plainfield 
(New Jersey) public schools and manager of 
a retail photographic shop in that city. 


* * * 


BELL & HOWELL Company announces 
the availability of an all-metal film storage 
case which will hold twelve 16mm, 400-foot 
cans. It also has a new film cement for 
splicing all type of 8 and 35 as well as 16mm 
film. Tests in major Hollywood studios have 
shown the cement to possess great bonding 
strength, splicing speed, and a minimum ten- 
dency to flow over the film or between it and 
the splicer blades. For further information 
write to Robert H. Unseld, Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


* * * 


CAMPUS FILM PRODUCTIONS has com- 
pleted, for the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
HELPING THE BLIND TO HELP THEM- 
SELVES, in 16mm sound and color. Helen 
Keller appears in the film—the story of how 
blind men train for useful, independent liv- 
ing. It is available on free loan to interested 
groups from the Industrial Home for the Blind 
Film Library, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 
To New York City groups free projection 
service is offered. 

* 


DOUG ALLEN PRODUCTIONS is now re- 
leasing four 16mm films which were previously 
telecast over the Dumont and NBC stations. 
They are SAILS OVER ICE, a voyage with 
the late Bob Bartlett into the frozen north; 
THROUGH FORBIDDEN TIBET; AFRICA- 
LAND OF MYSTERY; and DEFYING 
DEATH ON THE COLORADO. 


* * * 


FM PROGRAM SERVICES, .a young or- 

ganization rapidly establishing leadership in 
the public affairs’ distribution field, has inaugu- 
rated a new department of television and the- 
atrical accounts with Jules Schwerin as di- 
rector. Mr. Schwerin was formerly with 
Paramount and Republic Pictures (Holly- 
wood); was more recently a member of 
Lopert Films (N. Y.) publicity department. 


* * * 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
is trying to meet increased laboratory and 
other operating costs by eliminating the 10- 
percent educational discount on its subjects, 
rather than by increasing their price. The new 
policy goes into effect at once. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc. will make 
available in 16mm on September Ist Admiral 
Byrd’s film epic of Anarctic exploration, DIS. 
COVERY, released theatrically last year. This 
film presents many striking scenes from the 
other end of the world and shows in detail 
the hazards with which the explorer-scientists 
had to contend. 


Government Notes 


FIM Programs for veterans’ hospitals and 

homes will be continued during the 
coming year, F. R. Kerr, assistant adminis- 
trator for the Veteran’s Administration spe- 
cial services has announced. 

Contracts with 21 producers and distributors 
insure a supply of 35 and 16mm _ product. 
Films, Inc. and United World will distribute 
all the 16mm releases except those produced 
by RKO, which has its own 16mm distribution 
facilities. 


L". Colonel John E. Horton has replaced 

Major Stuart Palmer as the Chief, Motion 
Picture Unit, in the Pictorial Section, Public 
Information Division of the Department of 
the Army. His duties will consist of aiding 
and assisting the motion picture industry on 
all problems pertaining to the Army. 


16mm Mickey Mouse 


watt Disney Productions, upsetting pre- 

cedent, has made available in 16mm 
sound 14 Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and 
Pluto subjects, for the increasing market of 
home movie sound projector owners. The 
cartoons were released the latter part of 
August through Carmel-Hollywood Films, 
6060 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cali- 


fornia. 


Roving Servicemen 


OMETHING new has been added to the 

16mm film field—world travelling service- 
men for 16mm equipment. RCA has sent out 
three men on overseas assignments—one will 
cover Europe and Africa, one the Carribean 
and Panama areas, and one, Alaska. Their 
job will be to service Navy-owned and oper- 
ated theatres, public address equipment and 
16mm projectors used for entertainment and 
training of Naval personnel. 


Roving Producer 


_— Bryan, noted producer of documen- 
tary films, is in Europe on an extended 
stay. He will be longest in Austria where he 
is directing an International Film Foundation 
crew in producing a picture for the Church 
World Service of N. Y. C., which Service is 
concerned with European relief. 

I. F. F. has already made for the same 
organization THIS ROAD WE WALK, re 
cently released. 
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CLIPS... 


DUDLEY PICTURES’ president, Carl Dud- 
ley, was in New York recently to close deals 
calling for the television of his company’s sub- 
jects in series on the States, THIS LAND 
OF OURS, and on the countries (THIS 
WORLD OF OURS). Mr. Dudley also signed 
with a national sponsor for the production of 
additional television films. 


* * 


MATERIAL ON THE MOVE, a l6mm 
color film with sound, has been released by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. to highlight the ap- 
plication of “Caterpillar” scrapers over a full 
range of earthmoving operations. 

The Calvin Company, Inc. of Kansas City, 
Mo., produced the film, with photography by 
“Caterpillar” cameramen who employed un- 
usual techniques in depicting the operation 
of heavy machinery and the action pattern of 
the moving earth. Of particular interest are 
overhead and worms-eye views, showing the 
complete action when loading and unloading 
the scrapers. 


The design and operation of the scrapers, 
moved by “Caterpillar” Diesel track-type 
tractors, and wheel-type off-road tractors, are 
interestingly presented and are supplemented 
by scenes of actual job applications of the 
equipment. Stripping, cutting and leveling ap- 
lications are also colorfully depicted, in work 
with and without push tractors in gravel and 
rock, loam, over-burden and tillable soils. 

To obtain the film, see your local distribu- 
tor of “Caterpillar” products; or write Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill. 


SPAULDING BAKERIES, Binghamton, - 


N. Y., has produced a 16mm sound and color 
film FOOD OF THE WORLD. The story 
traces the steps of bread baking, explains 
the materials used and the chemical changes 
that take place in dough. Schools using the 
film include some which have hitherto re- 
fused pamphlets and posters. The script was 
prepared and the film made by Films for 
Industry, N.Y.C. 


STERLING FILMS has now available 
SPORTS AROUND THE WORLD, a reel on 
‘ Olympic contestants, in 8 and 16mm, silent 
and sound. It may be secured from local 
dealers or from Sterling Films, 61 West 58th 
Street. N. Y. 19. 


* * * 


SCANDIA FILMS, INC., 220 West 42nd St., 
Y., recently received a group of Swedish 
sound 16mm films for USA distribution. They 
are: A YANK IN SWEDEN, TURN OUT 
THE GUARD, ERIC AND ANNA IN THE 
COUNTRY, LET’S GO TO PRESS, BOFORS, 


NOBEL. PRIZE, ON HOLY GROUNDS, 
ANIMAL LIFE AT SKANSEN. 
SEPTEMBER 1948 


THE FOREIGN FILMS MOVIE CLUB, 
INC. is a new organization, formed “as a 
service to those moviegoers who prefer French, 
British, Italian and Mexican pictures.” Its $2 
yearly membership fee includes a monthly de- 
voted to the international cinema. Located at 
438 W. 37th St., N.Y.C., “the club has been 
designed to do a fine promotional and public 
relations job for the Foreign films industry.” 


* * * 


U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE lists for 
nature study and the natural sciences, films 
of wide range. Among them are A HERITAGE 
WE GUARD (interrelationships of wild life 
and soil conservation, 30 minutes); REALM 
OF THE WILD (interrelationships of wildlife 
population and available food supply, 27 min- 
utes, Kodachrome); THE CICADA (life-his- 
tory of the 17 year locust, 20 minutes) ; 
REALM OF THE HONEYBEE (life and 
work of the honeybee, 41 minutes); HOW 
SEEDS GERMINATE (crimson clover and 
spring vetch, 7 minutes); FUNGI SNARE 
AND DESTROY NEMATODES (process by 
which organic material is broken down to en- 
rich soil, 4 minutes); IN THE BEGINNING 
(time-lapse filming of the ovulation, fertiliza- 
tion and early development of the mammalian 
egg, 17 minutes). All were produced by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Prices for prints 
range from $6. to $120. Write Department Y, 
FILM NEWS, for particulars of distribution. 


YUVAMI YIKAMAZSIN (“You Cannot De- 
stroy My Home”) is the title of the latest 
picture produced by Turkey’s up-and-coming 
film industry, according to a note received by 
FILM NEWS from J. M. Edmunds Brown of 
304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., who 
in this country represents “Turk Anglo Ameri- 
kan Postasi”, an Istanbul-published magazine. 
YUVAMI YIKAMAZSIN is a feature in 35mm 
but it should interest our readers that “the 
direction, playing, photography and sound are 
said to be the best Turkey has produced to 
date and the film is definitely aimed at a 
wider market than heretofore attempted by 
the Turkish motion picture industry.” 


* * * 


WASHINGTON STATE HISTORY is the 
subject of a new series of slides prepared by 
KORRY FILM PRODUCTIONS, Seattle, 
Washington, for use in the Olympic State. 
The slides include drawings of early land- 
marks, historical personalities, maps, docu- 
ments, and a wide range of pictorial data. 
The series will be marketed through the 
Pioneer Publishing Company 801 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle. 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


Fire Underwriters 


Lists 16 Subjects 


The Film Library of the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters lists 16 subjects on 
fire prevention. BEFORE THE ALARM is a 
behind-the-scenes, fast-moving presentation of 
fire prevention engineers at work in a typical 
American community. CHEMISTRY OF FIRE 
deals with the elements of fuel, with ignition 
points, and methods of extinguishing fire. 
CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS, most recent 
production, shows safe and unsafe procedures; 
spectacular pictures of actual conflagrations; 
a message for all citizens, juvenile or adult, 
on the appalling loss of life and property 
resulting from preventable fires. These are of 
varying lengths (CHEMISTRY OF FIRE is 
46-minutes; CRIMES is 11, etc.); so inquire 
about this detail when you write their dis- 
tributor, Bureau of Communications Research 
Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. Ask also about 
SMOKE EATERS, recently acquired from a 
major motion picture company for general 
distribution. All these films are available 
without cost. 
Fire damage last year cost the nation $692,- 
635,000 which is 75-percent greater than the 
total property damage in Great Britain during 
two years of the German “blitz,” or 40-percent 
greater than the total 1945 education budget 
of all U. S. cities over 25,000 population. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS Chicago Ex- 
change has moved to 206 South Michigan 


_ Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


16mm Sound Classroom Films 


“STORY OF OUR FLAG" 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT” 
“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS" 
“MYSTERIES OF WATER" 
“WORLD WE LIVE IN" 

“STORY OF STEEL” 
“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES” 
“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS” 
“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS” 
“OUR TEETH" 

“STORY OF COAL” 

“STORY OF WHEAT" 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY" 
“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION” 
“HOW WE SEE” 

“PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES" 


Write today for descriptive Catalog, 
Sale and Rental Prices. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Make 
this 
amazing 


FREE 


"SCREEN TEST" 


— your pictures on 
imple of Radiant’s 

new "Million Mirror” 
screen fabric—and see 
2 for yourself the remark- 

“able difference it makes! 


See how millions of tiny glass mirrors, firmly 
imbedded in the pure white screen surface, 
make your pictures fairly glow with life! See 
what happens when light is reflected instead of 
absorbed! ‘You will enjoy clearer, sharper black 
-and whites—richer, brighter, more brilliant 
‘colors. Here is projection as real as life itself! 

Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
1949 Radiant Screens, Notice how easily they 
set up—how ruggedly they're built. Used and 
approved by leading industrial concerns, school 
systems, churches and government agencies all 
over the world—you cannot buy a better screen. 


Send coupon and get absolutely FREE 
@ Generous sample of new Radiant “Million Mirror” 
Screen Fabric... Test it with your own projector and 
see for yourself the remarkable improvement over 
any other projection surface. 


© Basic Film Source Directory—your handy guide 
to hundreds of film sources. 


RADIANT 


OW. 
PROJECTION SCREENS 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
1240 So. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Send me le of Radiant “Million 
Mirror’’ Screen Fabric Semple Basic Film Source 
Directory. 

Name 


Add: 


i 


Mes? of China’s four hundred and fifty 
millions have never been inside a movie 
palace, but many of them have seen in action 
the camera crew of the International Film 
Foundation, three tattered documentarians, 
now safely returned to Julian Bryan’s New 
York haven for far-travelling picture makers. 

The release of two documentaries of Chinese 
city life and farm life, one of which is MY 
NAME IS HAN (previewed FILM NEWS last 
issue) and the other, PEIPING FAMILY (see 
preview this issue), marks the termination of 
a year-long expedition to the Far East for 
William James, associate producer and di- 
rector; Leo Loewenthal, cameraman; and 
Norman Dain as writer and unit manager. 

Because the members of the camera unit 
assiduously avoided perilous adventure, they 
have nothing to report of dangers so com- 
monly associated with travel in the Far East. 
But problems nonetheless plagued the group, 
beginning at once with the landing of the ship 
from Manila at Shanghai. 

The Chinese Maritime Customs, a fine class 
of officials, is bogged down by a continuous 
flow of new and contradictory regulations 
from Nanking, the capital. Thus six full weeks 
were spent cumulatively by this writer in ac- 
complishing such tasks as clearing through 
the customs the equipment, raw stock and ex- 
posed footage. 

With our ton of film cameras, tripods, light- 
ing equipment and other accessories, travel 
from city to city within China was especially 
difficult to arrange. Only by air is travel fairly 
good, and in our case’ it was often impossible 
to prevail upon airline officials to carry our 
many pieces of baggage on their over-crowded 
freight lines. Only a few miles of railroad 
track operates in China and the coastal steamer 
service is irregular. 

Making movies in the streets of China’s 
cities is extremely difficult due to the good- 
natured curiosity of the people who crowd 
around so closely that it becomes impossible 
to shoot. It is necessary to enlist the aid of 
a policeman who will rope off an area for a 
small gratuity. Yet even the police become so 
interested in your peculiar antics as a photog- 


rapher that they forget to hold back the 


crowds. 
Lighting interiors presented a_ serious 
problem, what with China’s power resources 


Shooting Problems 


In China 


By NORMAN DAIN 


being so extremely unreliable. We had a spe- 
cial transformer manufactured at Catholic 
University in Peiping. It weighed almost 200 
pounds, and added seriously to our transporta- 
tion problem. But it was successful in keeping 
the current steady at 115 volts, stepping down 
from approximately 200 volts. To add to our 
troubles in Foochow, we found our current 
was pulsating during certain evening hours, 
and so it was then impossible to do any in- 
teriors, and there was no power usually during 
the day. 


“My Name Is Han,” recently “released, 
was made for the Protestant Film 
Commission. 


Most gratifying were our dealings with the 
Chinese people whom we asked to take part 
in the films. They were anxious to earn some 
money, and they certainly needed the little 
we gave them, a large sum by Chinese stand- 
ards. Farm people, who had no idea what the 
mechanism of the camera meant or what ef- 
fects would be achieved on the screen, they 
were glad to act out their daily activitiés. 

These people have a native charm that 
would be difficult to achieve with professionals. 
The children especially were fun to work . 
with, although we had one instance of a little 
girl refusing to do what she felt was an un- 
necessary or unusual series of actions. 

To make pictures in China today takes in- 
finitely more patience than ever before, and 
therefore plenty of time and money. But de- 
spite all the difficulties, we look back now on 
an experience we would not want to have 
missed. 


e NORMAN DAIN (Harvard °39) began as a Boston newspaper correspondent and 


film reviewer; was assistant T. 


heatre Photographic Officer for the China Theatre 


during the war; has worked on five I.F.F. pictures (in the Far East, Philippines, 
China) ; is engaged now in film work for Shell Oil Co.’s. promotional division. 
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Peiping Family 
(See page 1) 


HE “middle class” Chinese family of this 

film should not be considered typical of 
even China’s middle class, in that the father, 
Dr. Wu,,is a U. S. trained biology teacher and 
the mother an unusual woman in any language. 
Their life is a fine blending of traditional 
Chinese customs with western ways and, as 
such, the film should be at least as valuable in 
China as outside it. Despite its a-typicality, it 
does have great meaning for “the outside” as 
its people are so very much like ourselves 
(only, better and more courteous) that there 
is no feeling whatever of their skin and eyes 
being different, of their belonging to a “mys- 
terious” race. If this was the film’s purpose, 
it admirably succeeds in it. . . . Briefly, the 
“story” is simply that of two days in the life 
of this family, resident in 15th century Pei- 
ping, China’s most beautiful city. The one is a 
routine day, the other is the birthday of 
Grandfather Wu who, with Grandmother (a 
wonderful example of old China), is a mem- 
ber of the household. Incidentally we are made 
aware of China’s great respect not only for 
the old but for the learned; and of the sacri- 
fices the Wu’s are prepared to make to proper- 
ly educate their children. Yu-Mei, their oldest 
daughter, represents the new China when she 
sets off for her first day of formal education, 
bringing the film to a meaningful close on the 
note of its opening: namely that the Great 
Wall of China is symbolic of the centuries of 
fear, superstition and isolation which the chil- 
dren of this generation will break down with 
courage and knowledge, so their country may 
take her rightful place among the nations. . . . 
Told in simple terms of eating, dressing, cook- 
ing, sleeping, playing, studying, working, cele- 
brating, sightseeing (it would have been won- 
derful if the telling could have been in color! ), 
PEIPING FAMILY jis rich in interest for 
young and old, in school and out. Its quiet 
graciousness, fine philosophy, traditional dig- 
nity and mannerliness are an eloquent message 
in themselves for a raucous modern world. 


20-mins. For rent from your local 
library. For sale, at $100, from 
Julien Bryan’s International Film 
Foundation, 1600 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 19. 


In advising of a new film, or calling 
attention to one already released, please 
remember to tell us whether or not it is 
available for television. 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


Previews 
AND 


Reviews 


Where Will You Hide? 


PRODUCED by a group of atomic scien- 

tists, most of whom are now teaching at 
various institutions on the West Coast, this 
film, in animated drawing technique, makes it 
abundantly clear that, if there should be an- 
other war, there would be no escape. High 
speed airplanes and atomic fission mean that, 
in the war of tomorrow, even Americans would 
be “in front of the guns, not behind them.” 
Men trained to fight against germs are now 
trained to fight with them, and a cubic inch 
of a certain now known crystalline chemical 
could kill every human on the North American 
continent. Over and above all there is the 
bomb and it too is changing, getting bigger 
and cheaper, with no defense foreseeable 
against it. We could disperse our cities—at a 
cost of 300-billion; could search all means of 
transportation, open every package from now 
on; could remain on 24-hour a day alert under 
some form of dictatorship; could spend every- 
thing on “defense” and destroy our standard 
of living. The threat of war in itself is frighten- 


ing and hampering to progress. . . . Every 
individual today must ask himself how much 
he wants peace, must realize that peace is 
everyone’s business, that the only way out is 
world government. “If this idea of world gov- 
ernment is not realistic, then there is only one 
realistic view of our future: wholesale destruc- 
tion of man by man,” declared Dr. Albert 
Einstein when this film was shown to him... . 
Rather more an excellent discussion with 
illustrations than a motion picture, cinema- 
tographically speaking, WHERE WILL YOU 
HIDE? is technically weak but argumentative- 
ly powerful, and merits the efforts of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films which is distributing 
it as a public service of information on the 
greatest issue of our time. 


20-mins.; color; animated draw- 
ing. Produced by the Audiographic 
Institute. For sale from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. For rent from local and 
EBF libraries. Television by per- 
mission of the copyright owners. 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


This Way to Nursing 


FPRANELY a recruiting film THIS WAY TO 

NURSING begins with an entrant into one 
of the five accredited schools which lent their 
facilities for its making, concludes on the 
note: “This is an appeal to the young women 
of America. On you the future of nursing de- 
pends.” If the young women shown here are 
representative (and we are assured “this is a 
record of real people doing a real job”), the 
profession today is enrolling an unusually fine 
and attractive type. . . . Official endorsement 
by the U. S. Public Health Service, National 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, and Re- 
cruitment Committee of The American Hos- 
pital Association gives authority to the picture. 
Its behind-the-scenes character makes it inter- 
esting for the general public. . . . For the 
student of nursing it is a thrilling moment 
when, her trial period over, she receives her 
cap. Feelingly she recites the Florence Night- 
ingale pledge to maintain and elevate the 
standard of the profession and devote herself 
to the welfare of those committed to her care. 
In these first six months she has acquired the 
important knack of making a bed (“a patient’s 
comfort depends on its state”). She has prac- 
ticed fundamentals on fellow students, at- — 
tended chemistry, biology, anatomy labs; has 
discovered how to care for her own health 
and person; has developed poise and assurance 
through the recreational and social facilities 
of her school. Now she enters the real world 
of the hospital, outpatients’ clinic, surgery; 
observes special methods as the Wagenstein; 
gives injections, practices hydrotherapy, super- 
vises the play of convalescing children and 
adult occupational interests; makes a first 
hand study of the work of the public health 
nurse. Final shots suggest the many types of 
nursing in which as a graduate she can serve 
the world. . . . Wisely eschewing the “glamor” 
approach, THIS WAY TO NURSING stresses 
the dignity of the profession. The mood is . 
sustained by Solita Palmer’s original music ° 
score and the descriptive narration of Milton 
Cross (WJZ opera commentator). 


20-mins; 16mm Sept. release, sale 
price $75, from the producer, 
Emerson Yorke Studio, 35 West 
45th St., N. ¥. C. 19. Inquire re 
television rights. 


Films and filmstrips should be sent 
prepaid to The Editor, FILM NEWS, 
The Penthouse, 15 West 38th Street, 
New York 18. There is no charge for 
reviewing. 
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French Art 


Matisse 


WHen the great contemporary French paint- 
er MATISSE was a student at the Paris 
Academy his teacher prophecied he would sim- 
plify painting. Matisse has made this contri- 
bution. His influence has also been strong in 
color, and for full understanding of his dis- 
tinctive style this film should have been color 
but it was a 1946 postwar austerity product. 
Perhaps, however, in the same way as the 
austere surroundings into which (in 1869) 
Matisse was born did not prevent his becoming 
the painter of color, perhaps the black-and- 
white of this motion picture about him will 
not prevent those unacquainted with his work 
from a beginning appreciation of it at least. 
Those who do know will find interest in the 
sequences in which this master, in closeup and 
slow motion, is shown at work—notably in his 
Paris apartment on a portrait of one of his 
grandsons; and those in which he speaks about 
his art. . . . Among his paintings shown on 
screen are the famous “Still Life With Mag- 
nolias” in five stages of its development; and 
“The Peasant Blouse” in its very many ver- 
sions. ... Background music is Cesar Franck’s 
“Symphony in D Minor.” 
25-mins. Produced for Le Direc- 
tion General du Cinema (agency 
of the French Government). For 
rent at $6 or sale at $85 from 
Jules Schwerin, Film Program 
Services, 1173 Ave. of the Ameri- 
eas, N. Y. C. 19. 


© Great Britain * 


Sadler Wells Ballet 


UCH excellent specialist material is often 
buried in screen news-magazines and 
suchlike series. This interesting ballet footage, 
for instance, was sandwiched in a “This Is 
Britain” subject between a bit on poultry and 
another on metallurgy . . . is now available 
as a separate subject in 16mm for educational 
use through special arrangement with a new 
distributor who persuaded B.1.S. to let him 
have it: D. D. Livingston who organized the 
recent special film showings at the Katherine 
Dunham School of the Dance and Theatre. .. . 
Britain’s ballet company, increasingly world 
known, is built on the foundation of its excel- 
lent school at Sadler Wells. Accepted at 8- 
years of age, the novice is shown learning 
fundamental exercises first, then proceeding to 
professional work in the Corps de Ballet where 
the beginner is as important as the ballerina. 
Some shots of a performance at Covent Gar- 
den of “Les Sylphides” whet the appetite for 
more. Meanwhile this is an inspirational bit 
for students; or a good introduction, for any 
sort of group, to more elaborate dance films as 
indicating the arduous background of the art. 
¥%-reel, about 5-mins. From a 
Central Office of Information 
“This Is Britain” subject. For rent 
$1 or sale $10 from D. D. Living- 
stone, 39 East 35th St., N. Y. 16. 
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China Clay 
(ORNWALL'S strange “mountains” are 

characteristic of her landscape. They are 
also the symbols of an unusual industry far 
below the hills, in vast pits over 300-feet deep, 
of granite crumbled by volcanic action and 
known as CHINA CLAY. This film shows just 
how it is obtained. . . All the china clay 
in Britain is concentrated in the southwest 
area: the pits of Cornwall and Devon supply 
more than a quarter of what is used in the 
world. China clay is, in fact, Britain’s second 
largest export of raw material; and two-thirds 
of it is shipped to the U. S. . . . Number 18 
in “Britain Can Make It,” a monthly series 
commissioned by the Ministry of Supply for 
distribution in British factories, this picture— 
in fact, this series—is generally useful and 
interesting for all types of group interested 
in the other fellow’s job in processes and 
products. . . . Strangely enough, the main 
use of china clay is not for china, though last 
year over 60,000 tons of it went to the English 
potteries. British paper mills demand a yearly 
supply of 130,000 tons. Newsprint contains 5 
to 7-percent of china clay. It is used in paint, 
textiles, linoleum, cement. (An_ interesting 
sequence deals with the Cornish Unit House 
of new type interlocking concrete blocks.) It 
is needed in rubber, in electric installations for 
home, industry, power plants. So urgent is 
demand for it, in fact, that many of the pits 
now work through the nights. 

1l-mins. A Central Office of In- 

formation Film produced by Films 

of Fact, Ltd. (Great Britain). For 

rent $1 or sale $22 from British 

Information Services, 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20; also its 

branch offices and consulates. 


Country Homes 


HE thatched cottage of rural England is 

picturesque, but for the most part does not 
allow a decent standard of living. Besides, 
there aren’t enough of them. Nor can tradi- 
tional building methods—even as practiced in 
the so-called modern manner—keep up with 
the urgent need everywhere for housing, par- 
ticularly in such countries as suffered war 
damage. Materials, skilled manpower, time and 
human patience are in increasing shortage. 
The only sensible solution lies in the applica- 
tion of factory methods with partly skilled 
labor—which means adoption of new ways of 
construction and of new building materials., 
COUNTRY HOMES fully describes the mass- 
produced, practical dwelling designed by Sir 
Edwin Airey and known (aptly) as “the Airey 
house.” . . . It is constructed of overlapping 
concrete slabs wired into position. One factory 
can produce enough of these for 35-houses per 
week and there are now nine such factories in 


e French Africa * 


African Big Game 


THE trek into the Ubangi-Chari regions of 
French Equatorial Africa is one of great 
hardship even for the well-oganized safari; but 
every turn reveals a new aspect of this mysteri- 
ous, interesting country; a new species of bird 
or animal in hunting grounds as large as 
whole states. . . . Crocodiles 5 to 12 feet long, 
25 to 125-years old, are taken only at night. 
Each pair of gleaming eyes is a target in the 
dark, each repulsive creature is valuable in 
terms of beautiful leather. . . . Ostrich hunt- 
ing on the savannahs calls for cowboy tech- 
niques and the lasso—these great swift birds, 
a fair match for a galloping horse, are taken 
alive for shipment to zoos. . . . Herds of 
antelopes, graceful giraffes, wart hogs similar 
to Shetland ponies; securing a live leopard in 
a trap; tracking down the vicious, courageous, 
elusive buffalo over perhaps 1000-miles; all 
these are here too, with insight meanwhile 
into the native ways of this wild country and 
its people. Finally there is the exciting ele- 
phant hunt. . . . “In the forest everything is 
sudden,” says this film and, suddenly, after 
following the trail of the powerful king of 
the forest for many weary miles and days, the 
hunters come upon a whole herd of young 
and old. Fine photographic coverage through- 
out becomes excellent in this sequence . . . 
Of the 6-ton giant felled, exact measurements 
must be taken to prove to the hunting adminis- 
tration that regulations have been observed. 
Then the people come streaming from appar- 
ently uninhabited forest—“men, women, chil- 
dren, all are there with their hunger, their 
baskets, their smiles.” For them, a 6-day sup- 
ply of food, festival and dancing. For the out- 
side world, ivory. Jungle drums throb: “The 
hunt has been good!”. . . If you’ve ever won- 
dered what big game hunting is like, here is 
your answer; and much more besides. 
20-mins. Conceived by Jean Coc- 
teau. For rent $5, sale $65, from 
A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 19: Inquire also about 
“Rhythm of Africa” (20-mins.) 
in this series. Available for tele- 
vision. 


England and Wales. Window and door frames 
are of aluminum cast in one piece and pro- 
duced by the thousand. Electrical systems 
come packed in a cardboard box and com- 
pletely set up so that it is a simple job to 
spread and hang the wires. . . . Factory shots 
are interesting. To see the house going up so 
rapidly is exciting, to see it subjected to stern 
wind and water tests is even more so. The fact 
that 20,000 such houses are under construction 
in Britain now; that they can be erected by 
two skilled and four unskilled workers together, 
in less than a week; that they are not temporary 
shelters but permanent and attractive, with 
modern conveniences, should give even the 
U. S. citizen food for thought. 

11-mins. Produced for the Ministry 

of Health (Great Britain). Rental 

$1, sale $22, from British In- 

formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, N. Y. C. 20, also its branch 

offices and consulates. 
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The American Association for the United 
Nations has issued a list of films recommended 
for showing by civic groups, school assemblies, 
etc., in connection with United Nations Week. 

Such topics as “Is the U.S. doing its part 
in the UN?” and “Should all dependent terri- 
tories be under UN supervision?” are sug- 
gested for group discussions after the film 
showings. 

In addition to twenty 16mm releases, the 
association also calls attention to two subjects 
which as yet are available in 35mm only— 
SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS and 
STUFF FOR STUFF. You can request your 
local exhibitor to- book them for UN Week. 

The following films are 16mm— 

Achievements and objectives of the UN: 
PATTERN FOR PEACE, ATOMIC POWER, 
THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER, ONE WORLD 
OR NONE, CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE, DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK?, FIRST STEPS, BOUNDARY 
LINES, BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, COM- 


anew and unusual service 


More than 6000 films—new, old, standard, rare— 
we now have available for rental or purchase. Special 
help with your film selection problems, from a single 
reel to a complete series of programs. 


FILMS ABOUT MUSIC 
DANCE 
CRAFTS 
PAINTING 
CERAMICS 
SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
RACE RELATIONS 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 


= —FILMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
39 East 35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


FILMS FOR UNITED NATIONS WEEK (OCT. 18-24) 


MON CONCERN, L.L.0., LIFELINE, HUN- 
GRY MINDS, SEEDS OF DESTINY. 

Economic problems: ROUND TRIP, ITALY 
REBUILDS. Dependent territories and the 
UN: INDONESIA, INDONESIA CALLING, 
NATIVE EARTH. Spiritual and emotional 
introduction to One World: ARTURO TOS- 
CANINI’S HYMN OF THE NATIONS. 

For rental prices, etc., consult your local 
film library or Film Program Services, 1173 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 19. 


SACK AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES is 
offering Joe Louis in SPIRIT OF YOUTH, a 
five-episode serial featuring a Negro cast. 
Price $250 per episode print. For further in- 
formation, write Sack Amusement Enterprises, 
Film Exchange Building, Dallas, Texas. 


FACTS 
ABOUT FILM 


16MM SOUND (10 MINS.) Price $50 


Shows how to care for films and projectors 
and demonstrates harmful effects on film of 
failure to clean projector, careless threading 
and improper rewinding, . 


Prevent damage, make films last longer, im- 
prove your showings. Require all projectionists 
and film users to see ''Facts About Film," the 
film which will save you money. Order your 
copy now. 


For Sales List write 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
or 
15 Park Row, New York 7 


FILMS THE 
NATIONS 


e “Maps We Live By” 
Service chge.B & W $3.00 per day. Sales $44 


Sweden—‘Picturesque Sweden” 


2 reels 
Service chge.B &W $3.00 per day. Sales $44 
Color $6.00 $150 
© Denmark—“Picturesque Denmark” 
2 reels 
Service chge.B &W $3.00 per day. Sales $44 
Color $6.00 $150 
@ Holland—“In and Around Amsterdam” 
1 reel 
Service chge.B &W $1.50 per day. Sales $26 
Color $3.00 $80 
Norway—‘Majestic Norway” 
! 2 reels 
Service chge.B &W $3.00 per day. Sales $44 
Color $6.00 $150 


In addition to Films of the Nations, we have an 
extensive selection of features and shorts for 
education and entertainment. 


We Fill All Requirements. 


Write for complimentary copy of our Rental | 
and Sales catalogues, plus information on 
equipment and other films. 


SEP EMBER 1948 


E'RE always glad when you write us, even critically, to tell us what you 
think of an article or item, or of FILM NEWS itself. Our objective. is to 
keep you informed, completely and interestingly, of goings-on in your special 
field of interest and we mark our progress by your ideas of how well we do it. 


po ov 
pave 
nov ype ; FILM NEWS 
| NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
T 
Please enter my subscription a aa 
UNITED STATES: $3.50 one year, $6.00 two years : ra 
Zone 
i City No. State 1 
Business or other connection .................. 
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agree 
Revere has all three! 


weighing only 33 pounds! As 
easy to Carry as a suitcase! 
3. Easy Operation 
Revere 16 is easiest of all sound pro- 
jectors to set up and operate! Simple 
4-point threading . . . Automatic 
2. "Theatre”-Tone re-wind . . . Convenient controls. 
Revere’s new electronic sound sys- 
tem and specially designed speaker 
ensure rich, true-fidelity tone in any 
size room. 


Yes, Revere Sound Projector has the three most important features required 
for convenient and successful showing of 16mm sound movies. What's 
more, Revere operates equally well on AC or DC current (no current prob- 
lem) . . . has 750-watt brilliancy (ample for any room, yet safe for films) . . . 
1600-foot reel capacity . . . microphone and phonograph pick-up . . . fast 
1.6 coated lens . . . sound or silent projection . . . and other outstanding 
advantages. REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, . 


Don't judge by price alone! Compare 
Revere’s tone, volume, brilliance and 
operating ease with any sound pro- 
jector made, regardless of price. Ask 
your Revere dealer fora demonstration. 


Complete 


IGMM SOUND PROJ 
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